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MEMORIALS OF FLAXMAN. 





BY G, F. TENISWOOD, F.S.A. 





Part VII. 


~.N the serenity of feeling 
characterising Flaxman’s 
designs, isreflected the happy 
tranquillity marking his do- 
mestic and social relations, 
and any record of his career 
must, necessarily, be incom- 
plete in the absence of allu- 
sion to her whose intelligent 
regard anticipated his pre- 
dilections, the influence of 
whose character was in fit- 
ting harmony with his own, 
! and whose personal attach- 
ment and care tended him 

with unfailing constancy and faith. 
That composure of mind so indispensable 
to all whose labour requires the exercise of 
mental effort was secured to Flaxman by 





the qualities and conduct of his wife. To the | 


highest admiration of his genius she added 
the purest taste in Art and literature; be- 
coming the constant 
companion of his lei- 
sure, and the fre- 
quent helpmate of 
his studious hours. 
Appreciating the in- 
dependent dignity of 
her husband, she de- 
clined the accept- 
ance of presents and 
books unless as in 
exchange for what 
their means allowed 
them to offer in re- 


turn. Their house- / 
hold is described to | 
have been a scene of | 
order, comfort, and 
happiness. Though 


at all times averse 
to the formalities of 
visiting and com- 
pany, no man could 
give his friends a 
warmer welcome to 
the frugal board 
spread for his own 
use, or cultivated 
with more cheerful 
zest the social inti- 
macy of those thus 
enjoying his confi- 
dence and regard. 
For many years Flaxman was in the 
habit of giving to his wife on her birthda 





a picture painted by his friend Stothard. | 


For the fourteenth anniversary of this date 
after their marriage he prepared a present 
the result of his own work by pen and 


pencil. The story, or rather poem, here | 


narrated, and embellished by forty designs, 






/may be called ‘“‘The Adventures of the 
| Knight of the Burning Cross—a Christian 
| Hero,” whose exploits remind us of the 
faith, courage, iat fortitude of the ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” while the poetic beauty 
and conception of the allegory bring to 
mind the quaint fantasy of the ‘‘ Faery 
Queene.” Allan Cunningham thus briefly 
epitomises the character and conduct of 
the knight:—‘‘ With something of the 
power poetically ascribed to the good spirits 
of old, our immortal warrior watches over 
households and provinces—defends the in- 
heritance of the widow and the orphan from 
a’deyouring dragon—conquers the hungry 
lion of the desert in the act of springing 
from his den upon a wearied traveller, 
commissioned to preach the Gospel in far 
lands—contends successfully with the 
wers of darkness and spreads spiritual 
ight around—protects the innocent from 
the unjust accuser, and, invisible himself, 
makes the land sensible that the goodness 
of God is great. The sketches which em- 
body all this have more in them of heaven 
than of earth, and they will doubtless be 
accused by the unimaginative as shadowy 
|}and speculative. .... He goes to war 
with superstition and ignorance—enters 
the humblest cottages to instruct their in- 
habitants in things heavenly; and pene- 
trates into the most savage lands to prepare 
the untaught mind for the resistance of 
evil. He feeds the hungry, clothes the 
naked, and, accompanied Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, soothes the afflicted—enters 
the house of mourning—opens the prison- 
door of the captive, and points the way to 
happiness and heayen. The action is sub- 
dued, and all is quiet beauty and placid holi- 
ness.” }'laxman’s own intention in the work 
is expressed in a sentence of the dedication: 
“Accept the tribute of these sketches, 


' which, under the allegory of a knight- 
errant’s adventures, indicate the trials of 
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his sister and his wife, as to the probable 
history of a Chinese casket he had recently 


| bought and presented to them—for Flax- 


man, like Banks, exhibited a partiality for 
acquiring such elegancies around him. 
The verses trace the history of the casket 
from a fabled time, when guarded by 
dragons—amid pagodas, seneailin, sorcerers, 
and magicians—certain beautiful princesses, 
daughters of the reigning celestial, carried 
it away to Mount Hermon, there leaving 
it in the care of a good geni. After various 
vicissitudes, the precious object is trans- 
ferred from the hands of its fabulous 
guardians to the keeping of mortals. In 
its voyage from the East 


“ Sea-maids and Tritons form the laughing train, 
Which bears the casket o’er the boundless main.”, 


Eventually it reaches England, is pur- 
chased by merchants, and at length be- 
comes the property of its historian. The 
drawings illustrating its wanderings are 
ten in number, and of the same playful 
character as the text. 
tesuming the narrative of his career 
from the date of the last mention of his 
doings, Flaxman’s daily life becomes the 
more unvarying in habit and occupation. 
Eight o’clock was his usual hour of rising, 
and nine for breakfast, from when till 
one he was in his studio at work; at the 
latter hour he dined sparingly, resumed 
occupation till six, took tea, and devoted 
the rest of the evening to reading, sketch- 
ing, and the society of friendly visitors. 
Supper was the meal he most enjoyed, and 
the more so if a friend or two ‘‘ dropped 
in” to share it with him. Commissions 
now came in suflicient plenty to forestal 
the labour of years, at the easy rate he 
cared to dispatch them at; and in the posi- 
tion universally accorded him by his con- 
temporaries, was the recognition of his place 
in that foremost rank to which his early 
aspirations had so eagerly pointed. In 
addition to member- 
ship of the Royal 
Academy, his name 
was included in the 
roll of similar insti- 
tutions at Florence 
‘and Carrara. His 
works had by this 
date secured to him 
a reputation there 
was no artist living 
to share in. Banks 
died in 1805, and on 
his death departed 
the only sculptor 
worthy of ranking 
with Flaxman. Nol- 
lekens lived till 1823, 
but in no sense as 
l'laxman’s rival, as 
it was only as a bust 
sculptor he attained 
to fume, although 
there remain by him 
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MONUMENT TO MRS. JANE SMITH. 
From a Photograph ly Messrs. Russell, Chichester. 


virtue and the conquest of a ane 
tory to a happier state of existence. 

hae other relaxations of his fireside 
leisure, produced at a time when some of 
his most important works occupied his 
studious attention, is a kind of —- tale, 
entitled ‘‘ The Casket,” an illustrated story 
in verse, arising from a conversation between 












works far beyond 
the average in poetic 
and monumental! Art. 

With the example 
of Banks before him 
—a man of far higher 
rank in English 
sculpture than any 
preceding his time 
—Flaxman must have felt, at the outset 
of his career, the precarious uncertainty 
attending the practice of poetic sculpture, 
except as the occasional luxury of an artist 
whose position demands his attention to the 
class of works by which the means of 
income are pate | **For such works,” 
writes Campbell, “(he had an expansion 
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of fancy, elevation of thought, and a holy 
beauty of feeling. His female forms may 
want finished luxuriance, but they have a 
charm more expressive and inexpressible, 
from-the yestal purity of his sentiment, 
than finish could give them.” In the Art 
of to-day instances are not wanting to 
show that the finest ideal works of their 
sroducers have not been executed in marble. 
jut while the ill-success of Banks may 
have warned Flaxman of the want of 
public sympathy with the creations of the 
poetic and ideal, the rich genius of the 
former was felt and recognised by his 
successor. In one of his lectures, Flaxman 
says, ‘‘ We have had a sculptor in the late 
Mr. Banks whose works have eclipsed the 
most, if not of all, his continental con- 
temporaries.” Between them existed the 
warmest mutual esteem, their pursuits and 


views of Art were identical, and the many 
characteristics and qualities they possessed 
in common served to unite them by ties 
that endured for life. And thus, possessing 
the love of friends, and the admiration of 


his brother artists, Flaxman passed the | 
-even tenour of life in the practice of what 


supplied to him the highest pleasure of 
existence, adding dignity to its pursuit by 
the elevation of his own character, and 
influence to its teachings by the force of 
his own example. 

The restoration of that splendid fragment 
of antique Art, the work of Appolonius of 
Athens, known as the ‘ Torso,” commonly 
accepted as the torso of a Hercules, but 
more frequently referred to as M. Angelo’s 
torso, from being the constant study and 
admiration of that great Florentine, for 
some time occupied Flaxman’s attention. 


> aa? At 
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MONUMENT TO WILLIAM COLLINS. 


Froma Ih tograph by Messrs. Russell, Chichester. 


The marble of this precious fragment, 
brought to light in the discoveries at Rome 
during the Pontificate of Julius I1., is now 


among the treasures of the Vatican. As to 
what companion figure was attached to it, 
aan and artists have been equally 
divided in opinion. A gem in the Florentine 
collection, Hercules and lole, exhibits the 
trunk of the Hercules in a position suffi- 
ciently resembling the now existing frag- 
ment as to suggest the idea it belonged to 
such a group, but whether of Hercules and 
lole, Herculesand Omphale, or Hercules and 
llebe, as imagined by Flaxman, and under 
which latter name he treated the group, 
is @ matter of uncertainty. Ilaxman, 
aided by the gom of Teucer, has sought to 
embody the idea of a celestial union by 
marriage, and everlasting prime, as the 
reward of the labours of the great Theban 
son of Jupiter and Alemena. Elton’s trans- 
lation of Hesiod’s “Theogony” may be 


quoted in illustration of the intention of 
wT , 
}laxman’s group : 
“ Blest who thus, 
A mighty task accomplished, ’midst the gods 
Uninjured dwells, and free from withering age 
For evermore.” 


With these remains of a figure, believed 
by many, finer than any now in existence, 
and consecrated, as it were, by its very 
mutilation and antiquity, the sculptor 
commenced his work of restoration with all 
the chances of success against him; for, 
however ably the missing portions may 
have been conceived and supplied by him, 
imagination is ever more suggestive than 
reality, and between the parts absent in 
the original and those designed for the 
restored group, comparisons were neces- 
sarily challenged, based on the difference 
of style of the antique portion and the 
manner of the modern adiitions, resulting 
inevitably to the prejudice of the latter. 
The work is spoken of by some writers as 


ee 


having been destroyed, but a cast j 
| to be seen among the Flaxman wethe of 
| University College, where it occupies & posi- 
| tion from which the friends and admirers of 
| Flaxman would be glad to see it removed 
Such attempts must, of necessity, be at 
| the best but comparative failures, for 
| though treated with poetic feeling and 
| sense of the antique, the result, ag in this 
| instance, and from reasons just stated, can 
_ hardly be anticipated with success. 
| With such a subject he could have had 
| little real sympathy, but the desire of 
associating his name with the accomplish- 
ment of large works may have prompted 
him to the execution of that for which, b 
real feeling and the absence of bodily 
strength, he was incapacitated. 
| Many of the commissions now reachin 
him are seen to partake of that national 
| commemorative character, bespeaking to 
'what extent he enjoyed public confidence 
as an artist of the highest class. 
| “ Under that mighty dome, 
Where sleep the great twin brethren 
Who fought so well for home,” 
he was employed to perpetuate the victories 
of the hero of Trafalgar, the name of the 
gallant Howe, and the services of Millar, 
in large and costly works. These erections, 
important as they are in size, and excellent 
in parts, are not the works by which his 
| name as an artist was spread abroad, or 
the creations by which posterity will best 
| appreciate his genius. The first President 
| of the Royal Academy is there also repre- 


sented by the hand which, ere the Presi- 
dential chair had lost its original occupant, 
| had achieved a renown the head of the 
| English school had, years past, petulantly 
denied to the aspiring ambition of the 
| young husband of Ann Flaxman. A mo- 
nument to the Marquis Cornwallis for the 
Prince of Wales’s Island in India, was 
exhibited in 1812—his only contribution to 
the Royal Academy for that year. In 
1813, appeared a small model for a bronze 
statue of General Sir John Moore, to be 
| erected in Glasgow; a monumental basso- 
relievo in marble of ‘ Deliver us from Evil ;’ 
| and a ‘ Resurrection,’ in marble. A pas- 
toral Apollo, executed for the late Earl of 
Egremont, and now enshrined at Petworth, 
was exhibited in the following year, with a 
model for part of a monument for Chiches- 
ter Cathedral ; ‘The Good Samaritan,’* a 
Canadian Indian, and a British Volunteer, 
the two latter models forming parts of a mo- 
nument to General Simcoe. Of the portrait 
statues of Sir John Moore and William Pitt 
| at Glasgow, together with that of Robert 
Burns, in the Library of the Ceiely ¢ 
Edinburgh, and other similar modern his- 
| toric figures, it cannot be said F'laxman 
| was so successful as with those more ideal 
works executed for mortuary commemora- 
| tion, wherein a spirit of devotional senti- 
ment predominates over realistic represen- 
tation. Simplicity and dignity his historic 
statues exhibit, but the absence of a care- 
fully wrought out individuality of parts, 
robs them of that life-like impressiveness, 
necessary to the success of works where 
characteristic identity and a certain sense 
of presence are essential to their due effect. 
Like many men of weak physique, Flax- 
man was ever anxious and ready to under- 
take works which, by their size and extent, 
demand bodily activity and strength. Of 
such projects, the most notable entertained 
by him was a colossal statue of ‘ Bri- 
tannia,’ two hundred feet high, which he 
proposed to erect on Greenwich Hill, at 
the time the question of placing a great 


® Noticed in the Art-Journal for November, 1867. 
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‘aval Pillar was discussed, and on which | not at variance with the first principles of| paper are supplied from monuments i 
Naval P Art. The project that proposes to fashion | Chichester Cat edral, a building na 


subject he addressed a letter to the Com- 
mittee then considering the matter under 
the patronage of the Duke of Gloucester. 
He made a sketch for this, ‘ Britannia 


Triumphant,’ and exbibited it in the Royal | 


Academy in the year 1801. The proposi- 
tion, however, was not carried out—much 
to the regret of Flaxman, who viewed the 
indifference manifested to it (and probably 
yery correctly), as an indication of the care- 
Jessness on the part of the uation for such 
erections. Colossal works, it is true, are 


rarely successful in meeting the demands | 


of Art or the anticipations of the public— 
degenerating, as they too frequently do, 
into little more than magnified monstrosi- 
ties. Apart from the faith and motive 
prompting such erections as the Great 
Sphinx, and the twin figures at Aboo-Sim- 
bel, it is questionable if such works are 


a work which, by its enormity of 


propor- ing no fewer than eight of his works.* 


tion, loses all relation to its assumed pro- |The monument there erected to the ill- 


totype in nature, or that places an object 
of ordinary aspect and dimensions where it 
can no longer be fairly seen, stultifies itself; 
The Nelson Pillar in Trafalgar Square is a 
striking example of the evil of such accu- 
mulation of material. The hero is dwarfed 
to a pigmy, and fixed where the represen- 
tation of personal aspect is beyond the 
recognition of spectators. An obelisk 
erected on a coast eminence may, by its 
height of site, answer the purpose of a 
landmark or beacon, and also possess asso- 
ciations of a memorialistic character, but 
its pretensions as a work of Art are 


‘narrowed to the considerations of its 


utility. 
Three of the illustrations to the present 
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fated William Collins, the poet, who died 
at the early age of thirty-six, is among 
the most successful of the Chichester series. 
— bare a — _ resident of that 
city. e story of disappointed tic 
ambition is re-told in the cooualies rf his 
life, which, though brief, was a painful 
one. Having received a learned education 
at Oxford, he repaired to London, where 
the publication of his ‘‘ Odes” failed to 
attract attention. This disappointment 
threw him into a condition of nervous 
prostration from which he never properly 
rallied. In his latter days, previous to the 
bodily restraint under which at length it 
became necessary to place him, he would 
wander, day and night, about the aisles and 





cloisters where his ashes now lie, and 
where the hand of Art has placed its tri- 
bute to the memory of his genius and mis- 
fortune. The poet is represented seated, 
readin g his Bible, of which he once said to 
Dr. Johnson, ‘Sir, I have but one book, 
but that is the best.” The design of the 
work is simple and unaffected. In the 
circular space devoted to the relievo, the 
forms and parts are successfully balanced ; 
at his feet lie his disused lyre and neglected 
verses. In connection with this work, may 
be witnessed one of the most palpable in- 
stances of wholesale copyism. The Collins 
monument, as seen in the accompanying 
illustration, has for its pediment a slab, 

aring in relief two figures embracing; 
these two figures have been copied as the 
entire design of the decoration for a monu- 
ment recently erected close by! Surely. 








MONUMENT TO THE REV. THOMAS BALL. 
From a Photograph by Messrs. Russell, Chichester. 


the person who executed it must, unfor- 
tunately, have been ignorant that, within 
a few yards of the spot where his work 
was to be permanently fixed, existed the 


most conclusive evidence as to the source | 
and authorship of the design he had appro- | 


priated. 

The monument to the Rev. Thos. Ball and 
Margaret his wife, as given above, also 
occurs in Chichester Cathedral. The design 
for this very beautiful work appeared in 
the Royal’ Academy Exhibition of 1795, 
under the title of ‘An Angel Comforting a 
Mourner, a monumental sketch.’ It be- 
longs to that class of Flaxman’s works 
strictly denominated ideal, wherein the 
forms of images introduced are of a purely 
imaginative character. The mourner, pros- 
trate with grief upon the tomb, is visited 
by an angel, whose uplifted hand points to 








regions from whence only come consolation 
and relief. The figure of the angelic visi- 
tant is of great beauty, and exhibits those 
peculiarities marking the representation of 
spiritual beings, as distinct from the merely 
human type. The youthful form of the 
angel, the tender modelling of the limbs, 
and the air of earnest sympathy with the 
grief of the prostrate mourner, combine to 
make it a work, charming in sentiment as 
in design. By extending the uplifted wings 
of the figure beyond the margin of the tab- 


| let, and breaking the outer circular line, a 


sense of upward movement is conveyed, in 





* For the photographs from which these engravings 
have been executed, I have the pleasure to acknowledge 
the skill and attention of Messrs, Russell, photographers, 
of Chichester, who, notwithstanding deficiency of me and 
other drawbacks common to the execution of such works 
in cathedrals and churches, have succeeded in producing 
pictures of unusual quality and beauty. 
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contrast to the utter prostration of the 
figure on the other side of the design. 
‘A seated mourning figure, leaning upon 

a slab, forms the calject of the memorial 
to Mrs. Jane Smith, also erected ‘in the 
cathedral of Chichester, and engraved on 
page 145. The design is in kee ing with 
the sentiment of such works by F'laxman, 
and exhibits in - pose’ and treatment a | 
feeling of sorrowf , , 
The monument to Dr. Warton, Preben- | 
of Winchester, erected in’ that cathe- | 

, and engraved below, ‘closely resem- | 
bles in form of composition and general | 


design the sketch for ~the memorial to ° 


John Lyon, in Harrow Church, founder | 
of Harrow School. The venerable digni- 
tary, seated in“ his chair raised upon 4 | 








from which, as the text of his instruction, 
he addresses a group of scholars. . This 
group is happily conceived, and well unites 
with the lines of the’principal-figure. The 
nearest ‘boy is handsome and: intelligent, 
and listens in fixed attention to the teach- 
ings of -his. learned. master. The two ter- 
minal busts in the background denote the 
character of subject to which the studies of 
Dr. Warton ‘were addressed. The sketch 
for the’‘‘ Harrow” work is more classic in 
style, the figures having less modern indi- 
viduality,. and being draped after the 
antique. « A 

As an instance of Flaxman’s self-control, 
displayed on the occasion of an importunate 
visitor's: inquiry ‘relative to the non-com- 
pletion. of a” work,* of ‘the difficulties of 

hich he was quite ignorant, the following 


MONUMENT TO DR. WARTON. 


trom a Photograph by W. Savage, Winchester. 


may be told. One day the sculptor emerged 
from his private studio in response to the 
announcement that Mr. had called to 
inquire as to the progress of a group which, 
involving considerable difficulty of execu- 
tion, had been some time in hand. This 
visit was not the first the same gentleman 
had made, but who, finding the work still 
unfinished, allowed expressions of irritation 
to escape him, evincing how far beyond 
good taste or judgment his disa pointment 
had betrayed him. Flaxman, eeply hurt 
by the unbecoming tone and language of 
his visitor, refused any explanation of the 

eming «i lay, merely stuting the com- 
mission required further time for comple- 
hon. Soon after, in the progress of the 
work, the ungentlemanly manner of the 
Visitor was referred to by the sculptor's 
principal assistant, who, having witnessed 


the interview, expressed his surprise at his 
master’s forbearance. To these remarks 
Flaxman replied, ‘‘I always think it the 
best way to treat such persons; they are 
much to be pitied; they lay themselves 
open to their own unhappy reflections, for 
they cannot but feel as the victims of their 
own ignorance and bad temper, and in such 
reflections find the bitterest self-reproof.” 

The same gentleness of manner, yet 
firmness of mind, characterised his general 
conduct; but notwithstanding the extreme 
kindness and indulgence with which he 
treated his workmen and assistants, he 
yet, however mildly, always enforced the 
regulations he required them to adopt, with 
that consistency by which he adhered to 
a resolution once formed. 

(To be continued.) 
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SELECTED PICTURES, 


FROM THE PICTURE IN THE POSSESSION OF 
THE PUBLISHERS. 
GOD'S ACRE. 
Miss E. Osborn, Painter. H. Bourne, Engraver, 


Frew who visited Mr. Wallis’s “ Wi . 
—: in Pall Mall, in: 1866, dd 
may be presumed, by unheeded Mi 
Osborn’s touching fittle piclane ee 
graved. The subject is just one of those 
which, whatever artistic merits the canvas 
might possess, would at once arrest the 
attention and invite examination. Such 
an appeal as it»makes to the tenderest 
sympathies of our nature could not fail to 
be irresistible ; and the heart must indeed 
be insensible.which could not sympathise 
with the two young. girls who have faced 
the bitter north wind and the heavy snow- 
fall to pay, perhaps, their daily visit to a 
mother’s grave. It is no fo sentiment 
that such a picture calls into action; we 
recognise in it a principle not uncommon 
with the brute creation, which is often 
found in the lower animals, and which is 
the key-stone, as it were, to all human 
affections where they have not been blunted 
or hardened by ignorance or vice. 

‘Miss Osborn passes much of her time in 
Germany, and’ many of her pictures are 
drawn from the inhabitants and scenes of 
that country. That we now introduce is 
evidently one of them ; the crosses adorned 
with immortelles continental cus- — 
toms, as do also the dr of the peasant- 
children, one of whom carries a wreath.of 
flowers to decorate the grave of the dead. © 
With .true poetical instinct the artist h 
represented the - incident.” portrayed “as 
occurring in the depth of winter; symbo- 
lical; it might be, of .the joylessness and 
sense of abandonment in thé hearts of 
young mourners as they yng along the. . 
snow-covered und to fulfil a \ 
duty. The only sign of warmth in the 
picture is seen. in the umbrella, which is 
painted red. Churchyard scenes, and of 
this type, are common enough in our exhi- 
bition rooms, but they generally are sl 
us when daisies are springing up amid the 
grass, and the yew-trees have ‘put forth 
their bright green terminal shoots, or the 
elm has thrown its broad shadow over the 
turf-mounds and gravel path, and the star- 
lings have built their nests in the ancient 

y church tower. Miss Osborn has pro- 
uced a new version of an old theme, and 
one not more novel than it is impressive. 
We very much misjudge the taste of our 
subscribers and of the public if this en- 
graving be not more than ordinarily popular. 

The title of the picture, moreover, 15 


| happily chosen: ‘God’s Acre’ is a term 


which of late years has grown into use 
among writers. It was, if we mistake not, 
Longfellow’s plaintive and beautiful lyric 
bearing that name which brought it mto 
fashion :— 
“T like that ancient Saxon phrase which calls 
The burial-ground God’s Acre! It is just; 


It consecrates each grave within its walls, 
And breathes a benison o’er the sleeping dust. 
**God’s Acre! Yes, that blessed name imparts 
Comfort to those who in the grave have sown 
The seed that they have garnered in their hearts, 
Their bread of life; alas! no more their own. 


@ , * * * . 
“ With thy rude ploughshare, Death, turn up the sod, 
And spread the furrow for the seed we s0W; 
This is the field and Acre of our God, a 
This is the place where human harvests grow. 
The picture is of cabinet size, and - very 
carefully executed. Mr. Bourne, who = 
graved it, has done full justice to 
artist’s work. 
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EXPLORATION OF PALESTINE.* 


—_——— 


- Thursday, the 11th day of June last, the 
pectin Meeting of the “ Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund” was held in London at W illis’s 
Rooms. The great room was completely filled, 
and the proceedings were very evidently re- 

rded by the crowded assemblage with the 
liveliest interest. The chair was occupied at 
first by the President of the Institution, the 
Archbishop of York, but his Grace was com- 
d by a pressure of public business to dele- 


elle p c 
; his duties as chairman to the Earl of 


gate 


Shaftesbury, who accordingly presided over the ; 
~ | most important degree the eventual success of 


meeting until it broke up. Excellent speeches 
were made by the two chairmen, and, after 
them, by the Dean of Westminster, Mr. Layard, 
Sir H. Rawlinson, Rev. George Williams, and 





other gentlemen ; the Report of the Committee 
also was read by one of the two Honorary | 
Secretaries, the Rev. F. W. Holland, in the | 
unavoidable absence of his colleague, Mr. George | 
Grove, and a statement of the financial condition | 


of the “Fund” was given by the Treasurer, 
Mr. Walter Morrison, M.P. ‘The great attrac- 
tion, however, was the presence of the able 
explorer himself, Captain Warren, R.E., who 
was then in England, and who had undertaken 
to give some account of his own explorations 
and of their results. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that Captain 
Warren’s words were received with marked 
attention; and that his address, which was 
brief, explicit, and practical, produced a most 
favourable impression. I propose to introduce 
what fresh information was given by Captain 
Warren in its proper place in this description 
of the work of Exploration. 
desirable, as it is most gratifying to me, to state 
that the Exploration Society has every reason 
to be satisfied both with what it has already 
accomplished, and with its prospects for future 
operations on a considerably extended scale. At 
the same time, much remains yet to be done, in 
order thoroughly to arouse the public sympathy 
with this most interesting and most important 
enterprise. It is to be hoped that now the 
character, the aim, and purpose of the Explor- 
ation Society will soon be generally understood ; 
and then, without any doubt, the Committee 
will receive that general, or rather that uni- 
versal support, which will enable them, as they 
confidently anticipate, to carry their grand 
work to a completely triumphant issue. 

It will be remembered that the desire of the 
Society is to accomplish whatever can make the 
Exploration of Palestine complete. Excavations 
and researches for ancient remains by no means 
exhaust the contemplated programme of the 
Society. Far from this, the Committee are 
most anxious to accomplish a perfect survey of 
the entire country, so that at length they may 
be enabled to do what has never yet been done 
—publish a true and complete map of Palestine. 
And, besides the geography and topography of 
the Holy Land, its geology, physical geography, 
botany, and natural history, all claim the 
attention of the Society; and to each and all, 
as the means for so doing may be placed at 
their disposal, the Committee desire to devote a 
becoming portion of their regard. So, while 
what already has been done is both gratifying 
and encouraging in the highest degree, there 
remains a vast amount of most interesting and 
important work to be begun, and carried on, 
and completed. 

It certainly is most true that Captain Warren's 
address at the last annual meeting of the “ Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund” produced a most favour- 
able impression ; and, indeed, it would not have 
been possible for the explorer, speaking on such 
an occasion and addressing himself to the audi- 
ence before him, to have failed to produce such 
an impression. ‘The warm interest, however, 
that I feel both in the Exploration Society and 
in its work, constrains me to add that the pro- 
yore og at that last annual meeting, including 

aptain Warren's address, were satisfactory 
_ to a certain extent. As far as they went, 
they were satisfactory enough; but then they 





* Continued from page 95. 





Here it will be | 








did not by any means go far enough. Nor can 
the most ardent friends of the Exploration 
Society feel that the arrangements for that 
meeting were calculated to enable the meeting 
itself to accomplish all that ought to have been 
accomplished, and all that might have been 
accomplished, to engage the sympathy and to 
secure the ms ot the community at large. 
In fact, regarded as a whole, the proceedings 
of the meeting evidently excited, even in the 
minds of those who were present, a certain 
sense of disappointment. The explanation of 
that disappointment, which is perfectly easy 
and simple, is worthy of the serious considera- 
tion of the Committee of the Society, since it 
really conveys suggestions that affect in the 


their enterprise. 

In the first place, it was a grave mistake to 
impose upon Captain Warren the task of writ- 
ing and reading a statement of his own pro- 


ceedings. That statement ought to have been | 


made for him—made, not in the form of a 
written essay (which the captain must have 
written in haste and under great difficulties), 
but of a genuine speech, by some one familiar 
with the whole subject, and competent to handle 
it in a manner that would have carried with 
the speaker the sympathies of his hearers. And 
then an appeal might have been made to the 
explorer himself, or some questions might have 
been put to him which would have brought him 
out in his own real strength, and would have 
enabled him to make the strong points in the 
narrative tell with their full force. 

Again, a very clear and a very full statement 
ought to have been submitted to the meeting, 
showing what is the grand object of the re- 
searches in and about Jerusalem; and with 
such a statement should have been associated a 
corresponding explanation of the plans which, 
in conducting their researches, the Committee 
desire, and as far as circumstances would per- 
mit they intend, to carry into effect. General 
statements on these points have now ceased to 
be either sufficient or satisfactory, The mem- 
bers of the Exploration Committee themselves 
may clearly understand both what they desire 
to discover, and by what means they contem- 
plate making the desired discoveries; but this 
1s exactly what is not known and understood by 
the great majority of those persons whose co- 
operation the Committee are so desirous to 
attract—whose co-operation, indeed, is abso- 
lutely necessary, that the Committee may have 
at their disposal such ample means as may 
enable them to realise their own plans ‘The 
report that was read by Mr. Holland was re- 
markable for the absence of specific statements, 
accompanied with detailed plans, having refer- 
ence to future operations; and, consequently, 
this report fails to convey to subscribers the 
information they ought to possess, while by 
those who are waiting to be induced to become 
subscribers this report (if it should reach them) 
is not by any means calculated to be regarded 
as an irresistible appeal. What is wanted is 
information. And this information is of special 
importance and interest, and it is specially re- 
quired with reference to the explorations at 
the Holy City itself; and it is just at this very 
point that the utterances of the Committee 
become indistinct and soon sink into silence. 

It is perfectly true that the Committee are 
not lords of the land in Palestine, nor have 
they at Jerusalem absolute power to carry on 
their work of exploration in exact conformity 
with any such plan as they may frame for 
their own guidance. Let their plans be what 
they may, they are liable to at least occasional 
interruption, if not at times to eye ees | sus- 
pension. Still a plan ought to be formed, a 
made known, if only to enable every one 1n- | 
terested in the exploration to understand cor- | 
rectly in what way, and to what extent, it may 
be interrupted and checked. And, on the 
other hand, it certainly must be desirable that 
every actual subscriber, and every person who | 
may become a subscriber, should be enabled to 
mark accurately each step in advance that is | 
made; that they should possess the means of 
tracing the course of the exploration as it gains 
ground, advancing step by ste with the ex- 
plorers, familiar with their work, looking for- 
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| connection with, and to the west of ‘ Wilson's 
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ward with them from one success to another, 
| anxious to give them special help when it is 
specially needed—because clearly understanding 
| the need, and thoroughly appreciating their 
services—because clearly understanding both 
| what their work is and how they do it. I am 
convinced that the authorities of the “ Fund” 
| will not neglect to make good all that is needed 
| in the way of giving information, and I can truly 
add that they may rely with confidence on cor- 
dial support and assistance on every side. 
Captain Warren left England, on his return 
| to the scene of his explorations at J erusalem, on 
| Saturday, June 13th. His stay in England had 
| then scarcely extended to three weeks. He 
| came for a little change and rest (of rest he has 
: really had but a very little indeed), and also, at 
| the same time, that he might in person confer 
with the authorities of the Exploration Society 
| On many matters of grave importance in con- 
| nection with his future operations. He brought 
with him to England a numerous collection of 
| examples of broken glass and pottery, all appar- 
ently of the age of the Roman occupation of 
Palestine; or, perhaps, in some instances, of 
the productions of a somewhat later period. 
Amongst these relics is a Greek sarcop " 
decorated with characteristic devices. These 
| remains, which will either be added to the 
| national collections in the British Museum, or 
| will form the nucleus of the much desired 
“ Biblical Museum,” give the most gratifying 
| encouragement to persevere in the search for 
much more important objects of the same 
character and for other works also; and they 
| lead us to feel confident of a grand success in 
| such researches, when they shall have been car- 
ried on considerably further, and in general 
| when they shall have ) nage sone much deeper. 
e 





|The Jerusalem of New Testament, it 
| will be remembered, the Holy City of the 
Apostles and of the era of the Ministry of 
| their Divine Master, was a Roman city in 
| all its principal and most characteristic attri- 
butes, precisely as in our own island, during 
the later years of the Roman occupation, the 
cities of Britain were Roman cities. Accord- 
ingly, in the relics that Captain Warren brought 
with him, when he came to England, we may 
see, if not portions of objects that were actually 
used in Jerusalem in the time of our Lord and 
of the Apostles, certainly examples of the very 
same kind of objects that were in use there in 
those days. And this is the first time that any 
such remains have been discovered and brought 
to our country; nor do any similar remains 
exist in any other museum in Christendom. 

In my last notice of the Exploration at 
Jerusalem I described, as Captain Warren had 
enabled me to describe, his discoveries at 
“ Robinson's Arch ;” and I alluded to certain 
other discoveries of scarcely inferior interest, 
which had been made a little more to the north, 
along the same line of the western face of the 
west wall of the Haram (or Sacred Enclosure), 
and in the Tyropwon Valley. These “other 
| discoveries” consist, first, of a grand arch, in 

its original condition, and quite perfect, which 

| (like “ Robinson's Arch”’) springs from the great 
aram wall, at right angles to it; this arch was 
discovered by Captain Wilson in 1866, and bears 

| his name; it is parallel to “ Robinson's Arch,” 
| very nearly of the same dimensions, and, like 
it, carried an ancient causeway over the valley 
| from the western city to the eastern rock of the 
| Temple: secondly, these discoveries consist of 
| a series of other arches, and of an arched pas- 
| sage, all in immediate connection with “ Wil- 
son’s Arch,” and all of them discovered this 
| present year by Captain Warren: and, thirdly, 
| they comprehend (in the discoverer's own words) 
| “system of vaults, tanks, and aqueducts, in 





Arch,’ "’—in connection, also, with “ Warren's 
Arches,” which form one work with “ Wilson's 
Arch.” All this forms a veritable part of 
ancient Jerusalem, and this part is now in 


| existence; and, besides, these remains cannot 


fail to lead the explorers on to other discoveries 
which, in their turn, must throw a continually- 
increasing light upon the ancient topography 
of the Holy City. ; 

The aqueducts, tanks, and cisterns, as Cap- 
tain Warren well observes, are pre-eminently 
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qualified to lead to the complete development 
of this most interestiug city-topography, in 
consequence of the peculiar character 0 the 
country with reference to that all-important 
condition of both safety and prosperity—a good 
and abundant water supply. Not the least 
curious and remarkable incident connected with 
the discovery of the buried arches, and the still 
more deeply-buried aqueducts and tanks and 
cisterns, by Captain Warren, is the fact that, 
while sinking the principal shaft under “ Wil- 
son’s Arch,” at the depth of 45 feet beneath the 
surface, water was found which tasted like the 
water at the Virgin's Fount, near the south-east 
angle of the Haram on the east side of the 
Valley of the Kedron. ‘This water was after- 
wards proved to flow along by the Haram wall, 
at a very great depth below the present surface, 
towards the south—that is, towards ‘“ Robin- 
son's Arch.”’ In this stream of water we may 
expect that the explorers will discover the most 
extraordinary illustration both of the exact 
accuracy of a remarkable record in the ancient 
history of Judah, and of the manner in which, 
in Jerusalem, local traditions have some sure 
foundation. It has always been a tradition that a 
buried and hidden stream of water flowed down 
the Tyropwon Valley, through the midst of the 
land: here the explorers have actually found 
exactly such a stream; and there is every rea- 
son for entertaining the confident expectation 
that further exploration will trace the course of 
this stream, until it will have been proved to 
demonstration that it proceeds (as it always has 
proceeded) from the vast subterranean reservoir 
to which, by a hidden channel, Hezekiah con- 
ducted the waters of the great fountain that 
supplied Jerusalem from the north, when he 
was threatened by the Assyrian invasion. From 
that reservoir there must be a channel by which 
all overflow waters might be carried away, and 
eventually led southward without the city in 
such a manner that they would never be: dis- 
covered by any enemy. For Jerusalem was not 
a Holy City only, but a royal city and a royal 
fortress; and, therefore, we must look upon it 
as 4 military engineer would look upon it, which 
would be precisely the view that would have 
been taken by King Hezekiah. ‘The reservoir 
that he made would receive the waters; and 
the fountains from which they issued would be 
sealed and hidden from the Assyrians; then 
the water would be distributed from the reser- 
voir about the city by various subterranean 
aqueducts and smaller cisterns and channels; 
and then there would be the provision for 
the overflow, which might, and would natu- 
rally, be the very same channel that would 
k ad a supply of water from the great re- 
servoir to the Temple. Warren has found 
that channel, with the water still flowing along 
its course. At first he naturally conjectured 
that this stream would prove to flow on; deep 
down, under “ Kobinson’s Arch,” and under a 
sub-arch below that great arch itself; and so, in 
my diagram No. 3 page 78), I have repre- 
sented both the conjectural sub-arch and the 
water of the stream. It has been proved now 
that the conjecture was in part well-founded, 


and in part erroneous, The lower or sub-arch, | 


below “ Robinson's Arch,” and below the pave- 
ment with the fallen arch-stones (in diagram 
No. 3 » Was Once there, and it has fallen or been 
beaten down, and the arch-stones of which it 
had been constructed are now lying at the 
bottom of the rocky gulley, heaped up on the 
rock itn If, just as the arch-stones of the higher 
(or Robinson's) arch are lying, where they fell, 
on the pavement buried now 50 feet beneath 
the ground. So far, therefore, the suggestion 
in this diagram, No. 3, as to the forme r, or the 
possible present existence of the sub-arch K, 
his been proved to have been well-founded. 
bat the stream that flows higher up, de¢ p 
under “ Wilson's Arch,” in this direction, has 
been proved to enter the substructures or the 
‘neient excavations beneath the Haram area, 
before reaching “ Robinson's Ar h;" and con- 
pequi ntly, it does not flow under “ Robinson's 
Arch’ on its onward way. The lowest part 
therefore, of this diagram is so far incorrect 
that it should not show any water below the 
sub-arch x ; and that sub-arch should be repre- 
sented, not as being still in perfect existence as 


$e 











an arch, but fallen down, and having its arch- 
stones resting on the rock below, exactly, as | 
have said, as the fallen arch-stones of “ Robin- 
son’s Arch” lie where they fell on the pave- 
ment, and as they appear in the diagram ; and, 
finally, in this diagram, the rock ought not to 
appear to have been cut down quite so low at 
the point a. In fact the rock here, as it slopes 
from the west towards the Haram wall (a 3), 
forms a much more obtuse angle with the wall; 
and in the rock itself, at the lowest point, a 
singular channel has been cut,—as if, after all, in 
the first instance, the overflow waters really did 
find their exit through this rock-channel before 
they were diverted eastwards a little sooner, 
and were led under the Haram area. Further 


| exploration will make all this clear and certain: 


will follow the rock channel, of which I have 
just spoken, deep under “ Robinson’s Arch,” 
and trace its course to the south-west angle of 
the Haram; and it would seem to be highly 
probable that there, at that angle, there may 
be discovered a junction between this channel 
and a remarkable aqueduct or passage that 
Captain Warren found to the south of that 
same angle, and running towards the south. 
About 500 yards from the south-east angle of 
the Haram (which is the south-east angle of 
the walls of the City of Jerusalem), in the 
deep valley wherein the Kedron and the Hin- 
nom valleys have met on their steeply-descend- 
ing way towards the Dead Sea, Captain Warren 
has discovered a secret aqueduct, which he has 
traced for a considerable distance, and to which 
the explorations now going on in accordance 
with Captain Warren's instructions are especi- 
ally devoted. This aqueduct he expects to 
trace up to the city, and there he hopes to con- 
nect it with the remarkable system of tanks, 
cisterns, and aqueducts within the Haram, 
and consequently to connect it with the flowing 
water that runs under “ Wilson’s Arch,” and 
which, a little to the north of ‘“ Robinson’s 
Arch,” enters the Haram. ‘The other, the 
southern, end of the newly-discovered extra- 
mural aqueduct will almost certainly be found 
lower down in the gorge of the Kedron, where 
it might have discharged its overflow-waters in 
that wild and rugged ravine in such a manner 
as would altogether elude the search of a 
foreign enemy. Should these anticipations be 
realized, as we may with confidence expect that 
they will, and should the prospect of tracing 


| the flowing stream of waters upwards from 


“Wilson’s Arch’’ towards their source also 
prove to be well-founded,—the entire work of 
Hezekiah will have been found, and again it 
will have been brought to light in these latter 
days. As it is, this extraordinary discovery 
has made a truly remarkable advance; and the 
final results, be they what they may, must be 
ascertained within a short space of time ; and, 
let them be what they may, the results of these 
special researches are certain to be rich in 


interest as illustrations of the history of that | 


Jerusalem, which had long been ancient when 
Herod the Great received the astounding visit 
of those “ wise men” who had journeyed to 
his Jerusalem, star-directed, from the far east. 

It will be kept in remembrance, also, that at 
“Robinson’s Arch” the discoveries already 
made are far more remarkable and interesting 
than at first they were considered to have been. 
For, besides the fallen arch-stones of the great 
Herodian archway, and the remains of the 
west pier of that same arch, and the buried 
Haram wall, which certainly where the arch 
once stood is Herodian,—besides these veritable 
relics now existing, visible, and not to be ques- 
tioned as to the certainty of their being works 
of the age of Herod, and therefore works 
which were in being and in use during the first 
seventy years of our era, at a still lower depth 
on the same spot another and an earlier arch- 
way (which, like the one above it) led to the 
Temple, is lying in ruins where, when ruined, 
it fell. So, here is a second certain relic that 
must have belonged to a period of Jewish his- 
tory much earlier than the era of Herod, and 
which must be considered to prove the very 
early period to which the lowermost courses of 
the grand masonry of the west Haram wall 
may with certainty be assigned. 

On a future occasion, when I shall have re- 











sumed the consideration of thi Sanh 3 os 
be seen that other aqueduct dice ie “ 
interest have been made in other peed a 
which, however, like these, have to be a 
to their sources; and from which also lik 
these, the most valuable information relatiy ‘. 
the ancient city is certain to be obtained Now 
it appears to be desirable, before followin 
Captain Warren any further, to see in whe 
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When he wrote as follows on 4 
October last, Captain Warren was indeed — 
ing under difficulties—difficulties arising as well 
from the insufficient means then at his disposa] 
as from the nature of his work and the circum. 
stances under which he had to carry iton. He 
is about to describe his shaft near the south. 
west angle of the south wall of the Haram. 
“On Friday”’ (October 11th, 1867), he writes 
to Mr. Grove, “ having arrived at a depth of 
79 feet, the men (Arabs) were breaking up a 
stone at the bottom of the shaft, when suddenly 
the ground gave way, down went stone and 
hammers, and the men were barely able to 
save themselves. They at once rushed up and 
told the sergeant”—Sergeant Birtles—“that 
they had found a bottomless pit. I went down 
to the spot and examined it.”’ 

Captain Warren describes the operations con- 
sequent on this discovery. The depth of the 
shaft, as already stated, was 79 feet from the sur- 
face; “and here,” he adds, “ we commenced 
exploring the ‘ bottomless pit.’ It proved to be 
only 6 feet deep, though it is black enough 
for anything. Climbing down, we found our- 
selves in a passage 4 feet by 2 feet wide, 
running south from the Haram Wall. It is of 
rough rubble masonry, with flat stones at the 
top; and the floor and sides are very muddy, as 
if water gathers there during the rainy season.” 

This passage was explored by the captain 
and sergeant, with the very greatest difficulty, 
for not less than 400 feet. At this point the 
position of the passage was carefully deter- 
mined; and thus, on a later occasion, to the 
amazement of the Arab workmen, another shaft 
sunk from the surface above came down direct 
upon this ge, exactly where the explorer 
desired to discover it again. This was rendered 
necessary when the great shaft that has just 
been described had been filled up. 

I have referred to this passage as the pro- 
bable channel for receiving the overflow waters 
when they passed (assuming that at one time 
they did pass) under what I may distinguish as 
** Robinson’s sub-arch.” 

I will only add now, that the importance of 
the explorations is already recognised and ap- 
preciated at Jerusalem; they constitute the 
great enterprise of the day at the Holy City, 
and the grand attraction for all visitors, pre- 
cisely as at Kome the excavations in search of 
the Rome of the ancient Romans are justly held 
to be the chief objects that must attract the 
attention of visitors there. The Jerusalem ex- 
plorations, indeed, have just arrived at such a 
point, that it would be impossible for them not 
to command the most thoughtful and anxious 
attention. What we at home have to do, is to 
take care that abundant means are provided for 
carrying on the explorations with redoubled 
energy, and at the same time with sufficient 
appliances of every description. The work has 
been thoroughly well begun; the right men 
have it in hand; it is going on in @ manne! 
consistent with the commencement; and we 
trust with confidence that it will be carried - 
to a completely triumphant final issue. When 
we speak of providing such means as = 
enable the explorers to work with — 
powers, let us not be unmindful of the pec “ 
interest in the explorations that 18 exp Nd 
all American visitors to Jerusalem. Our cousins 
can understand such an enterprise; and by 
are ready, with an open-handed Libersly, 
take a part in it with us. We rejoice in ti- 
co-operation; their sympathy 1s 4 tely — ‘ 
fying encouragement to us; ‘ 
forward to their sharing with us 1 
enterprise as fresh evidence of the growt ves. 
brotherly feeling between them and — B. 
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JEWELLERY AND GOLDSMITH’S 
WORK 
IN SYRIA AND PALESTINE. 
Part I. 


Precious stones and ornaments of gold 
and silver are, I think, nowhere more 
thoroughly and generally appreciated than 
they are in Syria and Palestine, especially 
by the women. This taste is common to 
young and old, rich and poor, among Mos- 
iems, Christians, and Jews; and their 
sacred records and traditions, as well as 
their antique jewellery, prove that this is 
no recently developed taste. 

The “ daughters of Zion,” long ago, were 
severely reproved for walking abroad with 
“tinkling ornaments about their feet; 
and they were warned with terrible threat- 


enings against making a proud display of 


their jewels. Mohammed considered it 
necessary to give somewhat similar counsel 
to the women of Islam. 
fourth chapter of the Koran, entitled 
“Light,” the prophet admonishes ‘“* be- 
lieving women” to be modest in their 
actions, and commands them never to show 
their ornaments in the presence of strangers, 
nor to seek to attract attention by rattling 
their anklets. 

Admonitions of this nature are some- 
times echoed, in the present day, in modern 
Arabic, by native priests in the little Latin 
and Greek churches of Syrian towns and 
villages. 

I well remember the sensation created at 
Haiffa by an address made by a Greek 
Catholic priest to the female portion of his 
congregation, on a féte-day, in the year 
1859. Before pronouncing the benediction 
of dismissal, he stood in front of the altar, 
facing the people, but looking especially 
towards that part of the church where the 
women were grouped together. He paused 


for a few moments, until all eyes were | 
fixed expectantly upon him, and then he | 


said—‘‘ My daughters, hearken to my 
words. I perceive that when you come to 
church you pay more attention to your 
apparel than to your prayers. You throw 
aside your veils, and discover your span- 
gled head-dresses, your collars of coins and 
pearls, and your jewelled fingers. You 


delight in displaying your earthly trea- | 


sures, when you should be seeking dili- 
gently the treasures of heaven. I warn 
you, O my daughters, that this holy church 
shall no longer be an arena for the exhibi- 


tion of your jewellery and for rivalry in | 


dress,” 

The abashed women drew their veils 
around them, and then the benediction was 
pronounced. * 

The voices of the prophets and law- 
givers of old have had due effect. Custom 
and public opinion forbid women to adorn 
themselyes when they go into the streets 
or public places. he ample sheet, or 
veil, called the izzar, which is the almost 
universal out-of-door covering of women 
in the towns of Syria and Palestine, effec- 
tually hides every vestige of jewellery and 
ornament, and completely shrouds the 
Wearer. It renders even her walk singu- 
larly ungraceful. The avowed object in 
Wearing this veil is to conceal every charm, 
and to repel rather than to attract strangers. 
The men, however, have reserved to them- 
selves the privilege of wearing their most 
magnificent and becoming apparel in public, 


. 
al wer some further account of this plain-speaking priest 
Hs protests about dress and fashion, see * Domestic 


fe » ’ a ; “ 
and — P- 49. Second Edition. London, Bell 


In the twenty- | 


and nowhere are more picturesque and 
varied costumes to be seen than in the 
streets of a Syrian town. Some of the 
féte-day dresses of a Moslem gentleman 
are splendid and very brilliant, but always 
harmonious in colour. Fortunately, too, 


for the lovers of the picturesque, the Be- 
douin women and the /fellahin ntry) 
have not adopted the large, disfiguring, 


and disguising veil of the townspeople. 


The costume of a Bedouin woman is ex- | 





tremely graceful, and of patriarchal sim- 
plicity. 
silk, or of purple muslin, or linen, does not 
altogether conceal her curious neck-chains 


and her bronzed and braceleted arms. | 


These and other ornaments, such as silver 
armlets and finger-rings, are generally very 
massive, and of rude workmanship, but 
they are always good in design. 

I have frequently seen bracelets and 
armlets which weigh quite as much as 
| those which we are told the servant of 
Abraham offered to Rebekah at the well- 
| side, namely, ten shekels, or about five 
/ounces. The anklets are often much 
heavier. 

Ornaments of this description are re- 
garded by the townspeople of Syria with 
great contempt, and are said to be “ only 
fit for the /fellahin, or for the heads of 
horses and mules.” They are familiar to 
most Eastern travellers, but jewellery of a 
more choice and costly character can only 
| be seen by those who have access to harems, 


or Jewish and Christian houses in the 
towns and villages. The young Moslem 
bride of Damascus is adorned for the de- 
| light of her husband only; and only to her 
| female friends, in the privacy of home or 

at the bath, may she display her trousseau 
of diamonds, or emeralds and pearls. In 
spite of these restrictions, however, the arts 
of the jeweller and goldsmith have always 
flourished in Syria, and they are eagerly 
| encouraged by all classes. 

Women and girls very frequently carry 
the whole of their private property about 
| their persons, in the form of jewelled head- 
| dresses and collars made of gold and silver 
(coins. In a country like Syria, where 
| savings-banks are not yet established, per- 

haps this is the best way of taking care of 
| their inheritances or their earnings. 
| A young girl named Hanné, a native of 
| Akka (Acre), who was my especial attendant 
nearly all the while I lived at Haiffa, used 
| to invest the greater part of her wages in 
| Jewellery and ornaments of gold coins. 

Hanné was about twelve years old when 
she left her home to come and wait upon 
me. When her first month’s payment was 
offered to her in piastres, she said she 
would prefer to wait another month, and 
then to receive a Turkish double sovereign 
with a hole in it, that she might wear it | 
round her neck, adding, ‘‘ Then I shall not 
lose it, nor spend it, and it will not be | 
taken from me by my little brother or my | 
sisters.” Hanné’s wish was of course 
attended to. Old Ibrahim, the Jewish 
money-changer of Haiffa, procured for us 
the required coin, and in a short time two 
smaller coins were added, one on each side 
of the beautiful centre one, which was as 
large in circumference as an English penny, 
and not avery common coin. By degrees 
Hanné’s wages grew into a handsome collar 
of coins, linked together with _ Her 
next acquisitions were a pair of gold ear- 
rings, enriched with seed ro > of 
old bracelets of twisted and plaited gold, 
set with blue stones, and a convex disc of 
embossed metal for the crown of her crimson 
cloth tarbiish. _— 

This tarbish ornament, which is called 














Her flowing head-veil of black | 


_ often seen little girls of nine or ten 
| of age arrayed, on féte days, in all the 


the kiirs, is generally about five inches in 
diameter, and it probably represents ‘ the 
round tire, like the moon,”” mentioned in the 
third chapter of Isaiah. I have seen some 
very beautiful ones, composed of diamonds ; 
but those more commonly worn are made 
of gold, beaten very thin, and embossed or 
engraved. The crown of the tarbish is 
sometimes adorned with a crescent-shaped 
| ornament composed of pearls. 

_Hanné did not put away her trinkets for 
| high — and holidays, but wore them 

habitually, either with her picturesque féte- 
day costume of Damascus silk, or with her 
work-day jacket and trousers of Manchester 
print. Young as she was, Hanné never 
would cross the threshold without veiling 
herself so as to completely hide her face 
and all her gold ornaments. 

I soon found that Hanné’s mode of in- 
vesting her earnings was the usual one, 
and that native mistresses delight to 
see their handmaidens and serving-women 
adorned with a goodly portion of well-earned 
gold coins “| precious stones. Regular 
wages, however, are not ‘generally paid by 
native employers to their servants; but 





presents of money, or dresses, or pieces of 


jewellery, are given to them instead, on 
féte days, according to their requirements 
and to the nature of the services rendered. 
This method seems to answer very well, 
and it suits the simplicity of home-life in 
the East, where the servants are truly re- 
garded as members of the family. 

The very general use of coins, especially 
large silver ones, as personal ornaments by 
comparatively poor people in the Hast, not 
only conveys an idea of their thriftiness 
and love of ornament, but gives the plea- 
sant impression that there are resources at 
hand for a time of trouble—an impression 
not so pleasantly suggested by the costume 
of an English workwoman ; nor is it gene- 
rally experienced on visiting the homes of 
our labouring classes, where, however, 
there may chance to be a few half-crowns 
hidden away, for a rainy day, in a stocking 
or an old tea-pot, and there may even be a 
post office savings-bank book under the 
mattress. 

Oriental gold and silver coins are much 
more beautiful than ours are; they are 
thinner also, and are consequently more 
easily worn as ornaments. It must be 
remembered, too, that the savings of a 
Syrian woman are fortunately not in — 
of being carried to a public-house, either 
by herself or her husband. Parents of all 
ranks are always anxious to provide a por- 
tion for each of theirchildren. The nucleus 
of it is generally a little gold or silver coin, 
or a jewel, sewn to the tiny cap, or far- 


bish, worn in earliest infancy. I have 
ears 


jewellery intended for their marriage por- 
tions. The sprays of diamondsand emeralds, 
the strings of pearls and long chains of 
gold coins, amounted in some instances to 
the value of £2,000, and £2,500. At 
family festivals among the Jews of Da- 
mascus, the display of jewellery is extra- 
inary. 
“i oe important jewels in the esti- 
mation of all Eastern women are those 
formed of precious stones, arranged 80 a8 
to represent the letters which compose the 
sacred name “ Allah,” or one of the ninety- 
nine divine attributes. Short ejaculatory 
prayers are also frequently worn, and 
much valued. Jewels of this kind are to 
be found in every trousseau of importance, 
whether Moslem, Christian, or Jewish. 
They are believed to have a beneficial and 
protective influence over the wearers. 
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Gold ornaments, of various forms and 
sizes, engraved with sacred monograms, 
texts from the Koran, and prayers, are 
frequently sewn on to the tarbishes of 
children as “charms,” to protect them 
from danger, and especially to avert the 
power of the ‘evil eye.” 

Jewesses willingly use these Moslem 
charms for themselves and their children, 
but they have also a sacred and favourite 
jewel, which is peculiar to themselves. It 
is the Hebrew word ‘“Shaddai,” formed 
of precious stones, or engraved on gold 
or other metal. I never saw this word 
introduced in jewellery or ornaments worn 
by Moslems or Christians, and I never 


heard of a Shaddai jewel being in the pos- | 
session of a non-Jew until one was pre- 


sented to me at Damascus. 


In the English authorised version of the | 
Hebrew Scriptures, the word ‘ Shaddai ” | 
is always translated “ Almighty.” The | 


Rabbis say that it signifies “‘one who has 
all sufficiency in himself, and all power to 
destroy whatever is antagonistic to him.” 
‘One of the best examples I ever saw 
of jewellery on which this word occurs, 
belongs to my friend Sit Samaha, whose 
hame epteopriately signifies ‘ liberality.” 
When called to take leave of her last 
summer at Beirit 
and conseq ue , 


‘ 
ments; but at my request she showed me 


she was in mourning, 





‘of the most important of them. Her two | him (in a steamer on the coas : 
| graceful little daughters sat by my side | was suffering from o hthalmia mr) 


| engraving of it will — my little friends | altars for her, and the prophet Jeremiah 


| border, surrounded with ribbon and scroll 


'cimen of the ‘‘Shaddai” charm which is | given to me by my friend Signor Yakub 


her jewels, and I made careful drawings | by a little Hebrew boy who, when I met 


on the broad divan, watching me eagerly | was said to be an infalli : 
and intelligently while I drew. Yas complaint, and the owner of 1 
exclaimed, “Behold! it is a wonder of | lent it to the child, that he might dly 
wonders to see how the a drop 9 till he was cured. Gt wear it 
Sit Miriam’s pencil.” And little Sara said, I cannot help thinkin : 

‘** Peace be coon her hands.” Several | of gold, this py Be Tittle oh tis crescent 
guests arrived, and my drawing of the | of the worship of Ashtoreth he beens 
Shaddai jewel was shown to them, with | goddess of the old Phoenicians odie 
the wonderful pencil which had produced | time of ali the inhabitants of Svris ‘She 
it. Sara declared that the drawing was | was the representative of the oa the 
quite as pretty as the jewel, and much | Queen of Heaven. Even the Israeli 
more interesting to her, for she had seen | bowed down to her and worshipped _ 
it created out of nothing. I hope that this |The wise King Solomon himself misal 





leila and Sara, and remind them of me. | tells us, that in his time “in the streets of 
It represents the exact size of the jowel,* | Jerusalem the children gathered wood, <a 
which is formed entirely of diamonds set | the fathers kindled it, and the wom 
in gold. Sit Samaha told me that it was | kneaded dough to make cakes (to eacrifice) 
made about thirty years ago. The word | to the Queen of Heaven.” In the coun: 
Shaddai is introduced within a simple ——— Jordan her temples especially flou- 
rished. One of the cities of Bashan was 

ornaments, and hangs from two pliant | called ‘‘ Ashteroth Kernain, or Ashteroth of 
chains held by a knot, from which a kind of | the two horns.” A colossal representation 
tassel falls. It has a very rich effect; but | of the face of this goddess, with a crescent 
knots and ribbons seem to me to be very | over her low forehead, may still be seen 
unsuitable for imitation in precious stones; | though in a mutilated state, among the 
they occur, however, constantly in Oriental | ruins of Kunawat, in the Hauran, about 
jewellery. On the back of the jewel, just | three days journey from Damascus. 
behind the word ‘‘ Shaddai,”’ there is a beau- The next illustration is a Shaddai charm 
tiful gold Turkish coin, which was, I be- | of very early workmanship, and differs en- 
lieve, struck in the year the jewel was made. 
This costly ornament is intended to be worn 
over the forehead, fastened to the folds of | 
crape and muslin which, bound round a | 
turliish, form the elevated and charac- 
teristic head-dress of a Syrian Jewess. | 
Jewels for the forehead are mentioned by 
Ezekiel. 

The accompanying illustration is a spe- | tirely from any others I have seen. It was 








Levi, of Damascus, and was, I think, worn 
by him in his childhood. The letters are 
| divided by turquoises. This jewel is in- 
| tended to be sewn on to a tarbiish, by 
means of the small perforated holes in the 
| channeled letters; and the silk is to be 
| concealed by one or more pearls threaded 
| on to it at each stitch. 
| I have seen the word ‘ Shaddai” en- 
| graved on a small round plate of gold, 
| within five pointed stars, formed of one 
line, called Solomon’s seal. This was a 
combination of the Moslem and Jewish 
worn round the necks, or on the tarbishes, | charm, and was highly valued. 
of poor children, or by the wealthy in time | _I never remember to have seen two 








of mourning. It is simply a triangular | Shaddai jewels exactly alike; and there is 


utly did not wear any orna- | 


plate of base metal, with the holy name | the same pleasing variety in the jewels 
and some ornaments engraved upon it. formed of the flowing and graceful lines 
The next is a more choice and rare ex- | of the Arabic characters. The followin 
ample of a Jewish charm. It is a quaintly | is a good example of a diamond forehe 
| jewel, representing the potent word Ma'a- 
'‘shallah, somewhat intricately. It signifies 
“what God wills,” or ‘work of God, 
and is especially relied on to avert the in- 
fluence of the ‘evil eye.” This is a charm 
| which is equally valued by Moslems, Jews, 
and Christians; the Moslems, however, 
| generally prefer the introduction of one or 
more emeralds, as green is their sacred 
colour. I seldom paid a visit to a native 
family without meeting with some speci 
men of jewellery = wed por’ can 
| formed, long-horned crescent of district has its ¢ aracteristic an 
gold, with the word “ Shaddai” mn } oie guishing crnemenm, and I always gee 
characters inscribed on its centre. It will transferred them to mee 4 Moslem neigh- 
be scen that the lower outline of the cres- | , At the house < my Mot ed eel 
cent represents a calm, and rather solemn- bour, Tbrahim dit 1, is mn collection, 
rie feminine profile. I believe the yp ema ¢ little gathering 
design to be very ancient. I have seen | *0" © het t at hi 
only tw les of guests, or any entertainment @ 
nly two examples of it. One was worn oh ng his wife always cone for — . 
* All the illustrations of this article are | these occasions I met Moslem wW 
ot seaieue article are of the exact size all classes, for the rich gladly congre- 
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ted there, and the poor were always 
kindly welcomed. Sometimes when “a 
fair jewel of gold or silver’ tempted me to 
take up my pencil, the daughter of my 
hostess (peace be upon her!) would say 


p) 





coaxingly, ‘‘ Miriam, darling, do not draw 
to-day; this is a féte day—a day to rejoice 
in; put away your book, and talk to us. 
Take our jewels home with you if you will, 
and draw them there; but talk to us now, 
O Miriam, darling, and make us glad.” 
This is a charm which was worn by the 
little son of one of the guests. The cir- 





cular ornamentation is entirely composed 
of Arabic sentences monogrammaticall 
arranged. The centre word is “‘ Ya shaftie! 
one of the divine attributes, which sig- 
nities, *Q Restorer to Health!” The 
mother of the child detached the jewel from 
the tiny tarbiish and kindly lent it to me, 
that I might copy itat my leisure. It was of 
very pure gold. The en; 
the light at different angles, and 
an excellent and radiant effect, 
impossible to re 
The direction only of the lines can be 
shown. On the reverse there is an 
equally ornamental inscription, including 


Ww 





engraved lines caught | scr 
a , thirtee 

ich it is | hang 8 : d 
present in an engraving. | braided tress three stout, but soft silk cor ls, 


several attributes of God—‘‘O Defender! | about hal i joi 
O _ Trustworthy ! O Benevolent! O Suf- | and tntorpiaden hg yy ten fog 
ficient ! Another child whom I met a a part of the hair. To each of the silk cords 
Ibrahim Etfendi’s house used to wear in | a number of the barrk: are sewn at segul 
his cap a gold Turkish half-sovereign, and | distances of about one inch. To the ends 
of the cords little gold tubes and rings are 

attached, and to these are suspended coins, 
pearls, or pear-shaped gold plates, inscribed 
with sacred monograms. These ornaments 
hang in an even row just above the waist. 
The whole looks something like a piece of 
fine scale-armour. Sometimes the glitter- 
ing cords are sewn to a band, or fillet, 
which is fastened round the head, over the 
hair, to avoid the trouble of uniting them 
separately to the braided tresses. 

A very favourite tarliish ornament for 
children is a small piece of iron, mounted 








Solomon’s seal within a triangle, mounted 
in a framework of filigree and pearls, which 
looked very pretty. 

The next illustration is also a child’s 
charm. It is enriched with a very fine 
turquoise within a circle of pearls. The 
rude semblance of an open hand, which 











in gold, as in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The iron is supposed to have a 
beneficial effect on the wearer. Sometimes 
a little bit of wood is mounted in the same 
way, and is called ‘‘ ofd es-salib,” that is, 
‘‘wood of the cross.” This is actually 
worn by Moslem women as a charm. 

One of the most singular necklaces I 
ever saw was worn by a Moslem lady of 
Damascus. It was a thick chain of gold, 
from which were suspended, alternately, 
very perfect Venetian sequins and gold 
frogs, about one inch long. The frogs 
were very true to nature, and were beau- 
tifully executed. 

Frog charms are rather rare. The oldest 
specimen I ever met with is here engraved. 





hangs from it, has in its centre a tiny sap- 
phire.* All blue stones are considered 
powerful to avert mischief, and the sap- 
phire is especially potent. Bits of blue 
glass are used by those who cannot obtain 
precious stones. On each side of the hand 
there are four little pieces of flat gold, | 
called ‘‘ barrk.” 

The barrk is a very ancient and important 
item in the composition of Syrian jewellery. 
Its most common form is that which is 
| here represented. It is always flat, but it 
may be either round or equare, lozenge or 
pear-shaped. It is introduced in a great 
variety of ways to enrich and lighten the 
effect of an ornament. The word barri 
signifies a flash of fire or lightning. It is 
a well-chosen name for these lightly-poised | 
| little bits of gold, for when they are worn | 
| in rows, attached to an ear-ring, a nose- 
jewel, or a necklace, the slightest move- 

ment of the wearer makes them tremble, 
and they flash with quivering light. I 
| have often seen as many a8 Six or seven 
| hundred of them shining on the sd/fa of a 
Syrian lady. The sd/u is a very curious 
| coiffure, which is not so common now as it 
| used to be. I have, however, seen it worn 
| at Jaffa, Jerusalem, Beirdt, and Baalbec, 
‘and many other places. I will try to de- 
scribe it. The hair is first divided into 
n or more Grecian plaits, which 
traight down the back. To each 





j 








It was of silver. I saw it in the cap of a 
little swaddled infant, at the lonely farm- 
house at the foot of the Tel Sulahiyeh, about 
three hours east of Damascus. It was a 
triangular hollow case, hermetically sealed, 
and it evidently contained some long-for- 
gotten treasure. ‘The two little figures 
| hanging from it looked very droll. One of 
‘them very fairly resembled a lively frog, 
but the other looked like a partially deve- 
loped one, or rather like a conventional 
ornament, half-vegetable, half-reptile. The 
crescent between the frogs is enriched with 
three turquoises. 

The mother of the little frog-protected 
boy looked quite frightened when she saw 
my drawing, as if she fancied that the 
charm might lose some of its occult power 
by being thus reproduced. 

Mary Exiza Rooers. 
(To be continued.) 


* It will be remembered that it is the custom in Italy to , 


| extend two fingers to avert the influence of the “evil eye, 
| and tiny hands of gold or of ivory are often worn as charms. 
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Parr II. 


PICTURES BY DECEASED BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Havine last month taken a survey of the 
galleries reserved to ‘‘ the Old Masters, 

we devote our present article to the gene- 
rally more attractive sphere of modern Art. 
Wisely in Leeds, as in Manchester, a his- 
toric basis has been given to the English 
school, by a retrospective glance over past 
centuries. We think, however, it is @ 
mistake to have identified the historic rise 
of our native school with foreign artists so 
irrelevant to the subject in hand as Mytens, 
Jansen, Lely, and Kneller. In Manchester 
the origin of the English school was more 
correctly ascribed to Hogarth—a master pre- 
sent, as a matter of course, in Leeds, though 
scarcely seen in strength. 
works here ascribed to this inimitable de- 
lineator of character, we give precedence 
to the three following: ‘The Gate of 
Calais,’ contributed by the Earl of Charle- 


mont, admirable for spirit and point, for | 
technical qualities, for tone thrown upon | 


the ‘‘ Gate,” and for the colour throughout 
—especially in half-shade. ‘The Lady’s 


Last Stake’ is also very capital; the pic- | 


ture ranks among Hogarth’s more refined 
and finished compositions. This work, which 
claims an indubitable pedigree, also pertains 
to Earl Charlemont. Likewise 
well-accredited canvas is that which con- 
tains Hogarth himself, in act of painting 
‘The Comic Muse.’ The picture was exhi- 
bited a year ago at Kensington. It is 
evident that the satirist made as free with 
his own face and figure as with those of 
his sitters ; in this portrait the painter has 
indulged in a hearty laugh against him- 
elf. Certainly the more that is seen of 
Hogarth at exhibitions, the 
greater becomes the esteem in which his 
genius is held. Even in this our day of 


SUCCESSIVOC 


caricaturists, Hogarth remains, in his special | 


line, unsurpassed. Taken as the true 
originator of our English school, we recog- 
nise even in the specimens now before us 
the traits which from first to last have ever 
distinguished that school—honesty of pur- 
pose, allegiance to nature, point in incident, 
sparkle and perspicnity in narrative, indi- 
viduality and breadth in character, and 
that thorough independence which is the 
only true source of nationality in any 
chool, whether ancient or modern. , 
That remarkable galaxy in the English 
school which cast a splendour oyer the 
close of the last and the opening of the 
present century, shines upon Leeds with 
diminished Reynolds and Gains- 
borough are certainly there seen to less 
wdvantage than in Manchester. Never- 
theless, the rare Art qualities of Reynolds 
may readily be distinguished in such pic- 
tures as the ‘Strawberry Girl,’ the study 
of a 
] 


lustre. 


Nel] . , 
. Slip 


y O'Brien.’ Lovely and ple as 
nature herself are these truly artistic stu- 


dies 


} 


; refined to the last degree is the treat- 
ent, deliciously liquid and accordant the 
lour, tender and retiring are the quiet 

rreys. Yet, once more, Gainsborough holds 

vn in the presence of his great rival. 

The Portrait of the Duchess of Cumber- 
sud,” here exhib ted, was a year ago rightly 
emed one of the brichtest gems in the 

"\ . ington co] ection, \ face ex juisite 

for received every adventitious 


artist 


suty has 
ud from an 


brilliant « 


econd to none among 
. emporaries. Romney, who 
y rT tally divids d the favour of fashion 
us Tivals, may be by several 


mit 


hypeatt 


seen 





Of the fifteen | 
| the past. 


another | 


| Collins. 


‘Boy's Head,’ and the ‘ Portrait of 


| for abundant admiration. 


heads, as usual, ideal in form, rosy in 
colour, and romantic in sentiment; ‘ Cas- 
sandra,’ a study from Lady Hamilton, 
while yet as a girl she served for an artist’s 
model, can certainly never be forgotten. No 
gallery contains a more bewitching head. 
The high-Art frenzy which for a short 
season seized upon the Academy, just ob- 
tains recognition. ‘The God Thor’ is a 
fair example of Fuseli’s weird and wild 
imagination. A vast canvas, usurped by 
‘Satan and Uriel,’ betrays poor Haydon in 
his vulgar, vaulting ambition. ‘ The Rape 
of Ganymede,’ a well-known — pic- 
ture, one of several like valuable contri- 
butions from the Royal Academy, shows 
Hilton as the would-be Titian of the Eng- 
lish school. Again, once more in Leeds 


| proof is given of the well-known fact that 


the high poetic and spasmodic phase of 
Art, represented by these ambitious but 
ill-requited painters, belongs entirely to 
tealism has more recently taken 
the place of idealism, and nature is now 


| permitted to stand as a substitute for high 


Art. With the death of Etty, of whom 
there are some glorious examples, such as 
‘Venus attended by her Satellites,’ sub- 


| sided the last frenzy of romance known to 


our sober-minded school; his pictures in 
Leeds, if faulty in form, shine from the 
walls as visions rapturous in colour. 

The simple domestic and the homely 
rustic, which, having first risen out of the 
Dutch school, speedily grew into an essen- 


| tially British product, are fairly represented 


by Wilkie, Bird, Morland, Mulready, and 
By Wilkie there are well-known 
works, such as ‘The Penny Wedding’ and 
‘Blindman’s Buff’ It is interesting to 
compare the sketch for this last with the 


| finished picture; the student should spe- 


cially notice how cautious and yet how 
sure the painter was at every step: the 
finished composition shows little or no 
deviation from the first idea. Bird proves 
his right to the designation of Bristol's 
Wilkie by that capital and most careful 
composition, ‘ Tristram Shandy.’ Poor 
Morland also is seen to rare advantage ; 
[bbetson and Liverseege are likewise strong. 
Of Collins, too, we have seldom encoun- 
tered such choice examples: ‘ Boys Fish- 
ing,’ by the latter, present capital studies, 
as pretty as they are truthful. Mulready, 
like most of the artists here on view, is 


almost too well known to stand in need | 


either of criticism or eulogy. 


We may 


| quote, however, as presenting some novelty, 


certain ‘Old Cottages,’ and the startling 
composition, wide as the poles asunder 
from the painter's wonted walk, ‘The Last 
Judgment,’ grand as a vision, interesting 
as an artist's delirium. We had, indeed, 
scarcely given plain, simple-minded Mul- 
ready credit for creative imagination so 
bold and defiant. 

Stothard and Leslie, Egg and Phillip, 
severally represent other well-known phases 


| in the English school. Stothard and Leslie, 


who alike appear as illustrators of national 
poems, may be taken as precursors of a 
practive which since has obtained vast 
extension. Stothard, as usual, is graceful 
in line and refined in sentiment, but lacks 
individuality of character and strength in 
form. Leslie, of whom there are several 
examples, develops his ideas into more de- 
fined pictorial completeness; the pencil in 
his hand became an efficient instrument 
for the technical expression of his thoughts. 
Sometimes Leslie's lights are a little chalky, 
and his shadows savour occasionally of 
blackness; nevertheless strangers to his 
works, if there be any, will find occasion 
That Egg fell 





haat, 
under the sway of Leslie certain vj 
| in Leeds afford interesting Ft ale 
| that, however, he reached inde nian 
| and an individuality essentially is a 
master-works such as ‘ Esmond,’ and ‘Es. 
mond returning from the Wars,’ 
vincing proofs. We remember no achieyo. 
ment by the painter of greater merit 
Phillip is another artist of whom it rm 
possible to form an adequate estimate in 
this provincial but singularly complete 
exhibition, whether we take him in his 
first manner, which is simply that of Scotch 
genre, or in the style of his maturity, when 
he wielded a slashing pencil worthy of 
Velasquez. One of the many interesting 
points of comparison which these galleries 
render almost for the first time possible 
is the relation known to exist between 
the works of Phillip and pictures by old 
Spanish masters. Copies made by Phillip 
from Velasquez hang, in fact, side by side 
with original works by the greatest painter 
of Madrid. The styles of the two painters 
had obviously not a little in common. 
Materials are here abundant for a com- 
plete history of landscape painting in 
England. Mr. Redford, indeed, has taken 
from these galleries data for the lecture 
which he delivered at the Leeds Philoso- 
phical Hall upon ‘‘ Landscape Art and its 
different styles, from the time of the old 
masters tothe present time.” Certainly in 
this gallery, devoted to ‘‘ British deceased 
painters in oil,” it becomes easy to trace 
the rise of landscape Art in England back 
to Gainsborough, Wilson, and De Louther- 
bourg, and then forward to our own day. 
The works of these masters carry us, in fact, 
further still, to the styles first adopted from 
the old landscape painters of Italy and Hol- 
land. And then in the pictures of Barret 
and of Danby we encounter an intermediate 
something lying half-way between nature 
and imagination. In ardent studies by 
Crome, never seen to better advantage than 
in Leeds, do we gain proof of what deep love 
for nature lies in the hearts of our English 
painters. Again the works of Nasmyth 
tell what may be expected from a con- 
| scientious plodding artist, who permitted 
| Hobbima and Ruysdael to stand as a sub- 
stitute for trees and fields. At a further 
| stage in the development of our national 
| school, we come upon such men as Uon- 
stable and Muller, who haying struggled 
through periods of pupilage to prescriptive 
schools, entered at length upon the enfran- 
' chised liberty which nature alone can give. 
Very close indeed upon nature are such 
pictures as ‘ The Loch,’ by Constable, and 
‘A Water-mill,’ by Muller. We had sup- 
posed ourselves masters of Muller's multi- 
farious manners, yet in these galleries we 
confess that we have extended our know- 
‘ledge and raised our estimate of an artist 
who perhaps is for versatility only sur- 
passed by Turner. Within the limits per- 
mitted to us it is impossible to do justice 
to Turner,’a master only less manifold than 
nature herself. We may say, however, that 
seldom in the provinces has an opper- 
tunity so favourable been offered oe Ss 
study of the painter whose fame has fille 
the world. One day, at least, should be 
given to this master. The painters life 
may with advantage be divided into 4 
cades; his pictures then taken chronolo- 
gically will illustrate his successive nag 
lopments of style. We shall recur 
Turner in the gallery devoted to water- 
colour drawings. 


are con- 





PICTURES BY ENGLISH LIVING PAINTERS: 


This Gallery, which contains 154 pio - 
by our leading living artists, is deservedly 
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st attractive in the Exhibition. | elsewhere; in Leeds he is strong, witness 
dag 7g Ps here a poor painting. | a truly fine head of ‘Judith,’ grand in 
Before entering on such detailed survey as | form, defiant in expression; colour and 
is permitted by the space at our command, | execution intense, and highly wrought, 
I - | though mannered. Among other painters 


. may just remark that a difficulty seems 
we may } also here seen in greater range and variety 


-e been encountered in the attempt to | ' 
oa ‘ss separate galleries, the dead from than usual is G. F’, Watts, R.A. It is quite 


the living. Hence, among ‘‘ British Living | instructive to observe both in Leeds and 
Painters in Oils,” the visitor must be pre- | among the portraits at Kensington, through 
ared to encounter Roberts, Stanfield, | what successive stages this artist has 
Muller, Phillip, Dyce, and even R. P. Bon- | struggled to reach the point of his present 
ington, who died just forty years ago !____| development. There are works here—‘ An 
Qur contemporary English school of his- | Arab,’ for example—simply naturalistic and 
toric Art is represented by works, more or | vigorous; this is a masterly study of colour 
less familiar, of Cope, Ward, Herbert, Mac- and individual character. Then somewhat 
lise, Goodall, Armitage, and Yeames. We | as a contrast may be marked ‘ Bianca,’ a 
know of no better composition by C. W. romantic head, which for brilliant and 
Cope, R.A., than ‘The Martyrdom of | transparent colourhashardly been surpassed 
Laurance Saunders,’ a picture in three | in Venice. The ‘Portrait of Tennyson,’ 
compartments, framed as a triptych. These | massive and weighty, is well known as the 
successive scenes in a tragic story are | poet’s verse; the style is at once real and 
deeply impressive: the artist shows more | ideal, the grasp of character individual yet 
than usual intention, and is better than , broad in generalisation. This gallery differs 
often in execution. E. M. Ward, R.A., is | from the Academy if only in paucity of 
seen to advantage in some of his most | portraits: a head, to gain admission here, 
famous productions, such as ‘The Last | must reach Art-merit. Altogether, the 
Sleep of Argyll,’ an original finished study pictures being specially picked out of the 
for the great picture, and ‘Charlotte Corday productions of many years, attain a higher 
going to Execution,’ which has always | standard than is possible to any mere an- 
ranked as a characteristic example of the | nual exhibition. 
master’s power and historic grasp. J. R. Capital pictures, which have already 
Herbert, R.A., is less severe and more than | made a reputation, represent the respective 
usually romantic in a work which many | styles of Faed, Horsley, O'Neil, and Cal- 
may remember in ‘‘the Academy,” ‘The|deron. ‘Ere care begins,’ Mr. Faed’s 
Abduction of the Brides of Venice.’ | diploma picture, is the property of the 
I). Maclise, R.A., is scarcely seen by ‘The | Academy; ‘ From Dawn to Sunset,’ by the 
Ordeal by Touch’ to the same advantage | same artist, may also possess some special 
as in Manchester, where was exhibited one | interest as the small replica of the greater 
of the grandest pictures known in our | work made for engraving. Mr. Horsley is 
English school, ‘ The Banquet Scene—Mac- | seen by one of his best products, ‘The 
beth.” Edward Armitage, A.R.A., and | Bashful Swain.’ Mr. O'Neil’s ‘ Home 
W. F. Yeames, A.R.A., are severally re- | Again’ once more does good service in ex- 
presented by works already well known | hibition, while Mr. Calderon may be judged 
to all exhibition-goers—‘ Queen Esther’s | by probably his greatest work, ‘ Her Most 
Banquet’ and ‘The French Ambassadors | High, Noble, and Puissant Grace.’ It is 
received by Elizabeth.’ It is equally | sufficient to indicate by name the above 
superfluous to speak in detail of the pictures | paintings, as the readers of the Art-Journal 
by which the successive phasesof F. Goodall, hove long since been made acquainted with 
R.A., may be justly estimated ; few artists | their several merits. These galleries ap- 
are more fully represented. The above | pear—at least at first sight—singularly 
enumeration will at once indicate how great | complete ; yet closer examination discovers 
is the change which has come upon our | deficiencies difficult to account for, espe- 
school since Barry and Fuseli enacted high | cially considering that their contents come 
Art. Were it not possible here to pass in | from chief collections in the country, and 
neighbouring galleries from one mannerism | are thus independent of the volition or 
to its contrary, the revulsion which has | caprice of individual painters. To enume- 
recently followed the stilted historic style | rate deficiencies—we tind nothing by Frith 
of a by-gone generation could scarcely be | save some figures added to a landscape by 
credited. Creswick; and we have further observed 
Similar changes are at once patent within | the total absence of Webster, Leighton, 
the sphere of poetry and creative fancy, | Richmond, Lee, Redgrave, and Sir Francis 
as here seen in not a few favourite and | Grant, not to mention non-Academicians, 





back to the pre-landscape days of the artist, 
when as yet he painted portraits. It is, 
however, as a student not of the human 
countenance, but of fields and trees and 
skies, that the possible posthumous fame 
of Linnell will endure. Eight landscapes 
give a pretty complete epitome of the 
painter's several styles. A ‘Canal Scene’ 
1s most interesting, as marking an early 
epoch; grey in colour, literally true in 
treatment, conscientious in dotty detail, 
this little picture comes before the world as 
& surprise in its striking contrast to Lin- 
nell’s latest manner. ‘The Sheep Fold’ 
finds the painter in frenzy; that yy all 
in fire, we remember well in the Academy, 
it blazes as would a hay-rick in the sky ; 
it is the work of an incendiary rather than 
an operation or an aspect of nature. ‘The 
Disobedient Prophet,’ however, is grand 
without extravagance; noble is it in forms 
of figure and of tree, and truly glorious in 
deep, resplendent harmony of colour. Such 
a work may be quoted in support of the 
dictum that while our modern landscape- 
painters have advanced in fidelity and 
literal truth, they still retain the power, 
breadth, and grandeur which we revere 
in the old masters of landscape. It does 
us good to look at this work of Lin- 
nell; how it stands in reproof of that 
childish trifling with nature miscalled Pre- 
Raphaelite. By the two younger Linnells 
there are characteristic works; W. Linnell 
has not for many a day thrown upon canvas 
a scene so grand as ‘A Shepherd who 
divideth his Sheep from the Goats.’ One 
of the most legitimate, not to say lovely, 
offsprings of Pre-Raphaelitism, we have 
always held to be ‘ Pegwell Bay,’ by W. 
Dyce, R.A. We can scarcely venture to 
express how great was our delight when 
again we came upon this exquisite study, 
literally true in each careful detail, and 
yet brimful of colour and gushing over as 
with a full flood of romance and emotion. 
Perhaps the colour on the cliff may be a 
little chalky and dry, but the sky and 
water are liquid, and the whole scene— 
which looks, indeed, less like a picture than 
nature—is brought together in unobtrusive 
keeping. ‘'T. Creswick, R.A., is scarcely 
seen according to his deserts; at the pre- 
sent moment, when we fear tho artist may 
be taken wholly from us, we could have 
wished for works which might serve as a 
retrospect of a career and a tribute to merit. 
‘A Rocky Ravine,’ however, is no un- 
favourable example of the painter's cool 
tones of grey and of his quiet meditative 
moods in the midst of nature’s sylvan re- 
treats. Certain of our artists of a somewhat 





familiar pictures by Poole, Paton, Elmore, | in this gallery ayowedly of ‘‘ British Living 
Solomon, Watts, Millais, and others. Our Painters.” Perhaps, however, the collec- | 
memory, however, is haunted by many a_/ tion, all things considered, is as complete | 
panting of Poole more poetic and imagi- | as can reasonably be expected. Insuper- | 
native than ‘Lighting the Beacon Fire.’ | able difficulty has been encountered in 
Of Paton, too, there are several works we | the reluctance of owners to lend pictures 
Would rather have seen again than ‘The | to yet one more exhibition. Collectors 
Pursuit of Pleasure,’ which has always | have had enough of exhibitions, and thus 
struck us as somewhat meretricious. | on all sides we hear the opinion that this | 
Elmore’s ‘ Excelsior’ was well received in | at Leeds will be the last for many a@ year. 

the Academy some seasons since; ‘Hotspur | Landscape is, almost as a matter of 
and the Fop,’ an earlier work, indicates | course, strong; the heads of this depart- 
the artist in a manner to which he is no! ment are for the most part conspicuous ; 
longer addicted. This gallery, in fact, | among absentees, indeed, we notice none 
exemplifies among our painters many like | more important than the names of Leader 
developments, A. Solomon, by some un-' and Vicat Cole! Surely two such omis- 
accountable caprice of hanging, is made! sions are specially to be deplored, yet, on 
here to apes among the living. The | the whole, it may be said that landocape 
public will be glad again to see ‘ Brunette | in Leeds fares better than in London. The 
and Phillis,’ capital for ‘character; the | hero of the hour is venerable John Linnell, 
painter had points of contact with Mr. | than whom no one can show more glori- 
E rith. Mr. Sandys, who is said to have ously; we have here before us the love- 
a grievance against the Academy, cer- | labour of a long life. In Leeds, as — 
tainly succeeds in making himself seen | the portraits in Kensington, we are carri 


amphibious turn, who live equally at ease 
on water and on land, suchas E. W. Cooke, 
R.A., and J. C. Hook, R.A., make them- 
selves rather scarce at Leeds. ‘Her Ma- 


| jesty’s Ship Terror in the Ice,’ by Mr. Cooke, 
created quite a sensation on its appearance 
in the Academy. 
inexplicable, to observe how pictures which 
in their day have been prominent in 
| London, sink into comparative insigni- 
ficance here in the provinces. 
explanation we can oller is, the unusually 
high general standard of this gallery in the 
Leeds Exhibition. 
now strike us as less realistic than for- 
| merly, so great has been the advance in 
realism made by 
growing are the demands of a public trained 
in physical science, for exact truth in form, 
texture, and colour. strik 
us to ‘observe on the solitary contribution 
from Mr. Hook, ‘A Cornish Gift’ of a live 


lobster. y 
colour, and admirable for just relations and 


It is curious, and almost 


The only 


Mr. Cooke's ice-tields 


the English school, so 


Nothing new strikes 


Of course the work is capital in 
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blended harmonies between the figures and 
their surroundings of sea and shore. _ 

Sir Edwin Landseer has much to gain by 
a retrospective summary of his career. It 
has occasionally become our painful duty, 
as for example in our review of the present 
Academy, to speak with . some critical 
severity of vast canvases that no longer 
by intrinsic Art-merit can claim a right to 
usurp large areas which ought in justice 
to be apportioned out among nsing artists 
of ment driven from the exhibition. It 
is, therefore, with all the more pleasure 
that here, in the presence of. matchless 
products of the master’s middle and mature 
manner, we pay tribute to a gene which 
has given to the English school, renown 
not only at home but throughout the 
world. We must deny ourselves the grati- 
fication of passing under review the several 
worts here collected. It will, however, be 
easily understood that ‘ Bolton Abbey in 
the Olden Time,’ ‘ A Distinguished Member 
of the Humane Society,’ ‘ Laying down the 
Law,’ ‘Van Amburgh and the Lions,’ the 
last from the Wellington Gallery, and ‘ The 
Indian Tent,’ lent by the Prince of Wales, | 
confer on this gallery devoted to paintings | 
by living artists no small proportion of its | 
popular attractions. 

Also much interest attaches to the ample | 
display of works by two other veterans in | 
English Art—Clarkson Stanfield and David | 
Roberts, who, though nownumbered among | 
the dead, seem to retain some right to hold | 
here still their place in the company of the | 
living. Stanfield is seen in his successive | 
styles by fifteen works in water and in oil; | 
thus in numbers he is only exceeded by | 
Turner. When a painter is thus liberally | 
illustrated, it becomes worth the visitor's 
while to make as it were a monograph | 
study of the master. This we have recom- | 
mended as to Turner, a like chronological | 
and analytical method would with Stanfield 
find reward. Here the early and late 
products of the master evince correlative 
changes in style, while the artist’s whole 
career may be nobly crowned by ‘The 





Victory towed into Gibraltar,’ a picture | 


which for grandeur and power, for motion 
in wave, for heave and swing, drawing and 
build of ship and craft, for atmosphere and 
storm-wind in sky, and for general spirit 


and stir throughout the elements of air | 


and ocean when the storm of battle and of 
tempest is over, probably stands without 
equal in the marine painting of any school 
or country, ancient or modern, English or 
foreign. This picture in its way does not 
suffer in comparison to the artist’s ‘ Battle 
of Roveredo,’ which in Manchester produced 
profound impression. Of the eminently 
poner style of David Roberts there will 
# found in the oil and water-colour 
meng half-a-dozen examples. ‘ Edin- 
yurgh from the Calton Hill,’ and ‘ Troops 
in the Piazza of San Mark,’ if not wholly 


extisfactory to close students of nature, will | 


throw scene-painters ambitious of brilliant 
effect into despair. These galleries make 
us more than ever lament our losses. 

In tracing the changes which have be- 
fallen our English school even through the 
lapse of a few years, the mind naturally 
reverts to that peculiar and transient phase 
of Art known as Pre-Raphaeclite—a school | 
which even as recently as the “ Art- | 
[reasures” in Manchester was rife and | 
rampant. Eleven years have swiftly sped | 
and now the school has vanished ; the | 
creed is forsworn eyen by its disciples, and | 
pictures which as prodigies provoked the | 
anes of the public, are in Leeds passed 
a by. it 38 indeed, a striking 

g the instability of fashion and of | 


fame, that Wallis’s ‘ Death of Chatterton,’ 
which needed two policemen for its, pro- 
tection in Manchester against the crushin 

crowd, is now in’ Leeds, overlooked an 

neglected! Millais, as ;we all know,’ no 
longer dwells in the Pre-Raphaelite camp : 
‘The Wolf’s Den,’ here ‘exhibited, has all 
the largeness of style which came with the 
master’s emancipated .manner., Yet some 
there are who cannot look upon that earlier 
product, ‘ Autumn Leaves,’ without feeling 
of regret: in sight of this glory of deep- 
toned colour, of these passages .1mpressiye 
in purple sky and horizon, this prevailing 
solemnity of sentiment throughout, it is 
oneal not to feel how much the .artist 
may have sacrificed in his transition of 
style. Indeed, now, when we find the 
English school safely delivered from de- 
lusive innovation aud false assumption, 


| we can afford to join in general lamentation 


over that which is now no more. And 


certainly in Leeds this abnormal Pre- 


Raphaelitism shows works which cannot 
be forgotten in the. chronicles of. Art. 
Among products of this school, we, miss a 
lovely little picture, ‘ Early Spring,’ by 
young Linnell, which we remember . well 
in Manchester; yet still here may be recog- 
nised a well-known favourite by Holman 
Hunt, ‘ Strayed Sheep.’ This last picture, 
especially in quality of sunshine,, looks 
better each time we see it afresh.. Of 
course the chimera genius of this school 
was ever giving birth to monsters now 
hardly ‘to be tolerated. , Still, some few 
creations, sufliciently, eccentric to, create 
sensation and surprise, haye found entrance 
into this gallery.. We confess that_Stan- 
hope’s ‘ Rizpah’ has long ‘been with us a 


| favourite: the figure has meaning, mystery, 


and certainly bears traits of originality in 
its treatment. Again, ‘ Too Late,’ .by, Mr. 
Windus, may claim the merit of being 
out of the common; its power of repul- 
sion grows almost into a spell of _attrac- 


| tion; certainly the work implies. original 
/and independent thought.. Another, old 


acquaintance which haunts the memory 
somewhat disagreeably,.is ‘The Last of 
England,’ by Mr. Madox Brown; this 
picture, too, like the last, is potent in 
— of repulsion. The hangers seem to 
ave entertained antipathy for. the artist’s 


masterpiece, ‘ Work,’ which they gibbet | 


aloft on the staircase, in order that its fiery 
reds may not kill pictures tender in tone. 


| Yet we are bound to say that this compo- 


sition, which we have examined elsewhere 
carefully, is calculated to inspire deep re- 
spect forts painter. Our misfortune may 


| be for ever in Art to differ from Mr. Brown, 


but earnestness, labour, and talent, even 
if misdirected, cannot pass without tribute. 
These Pre-Raphaelite pictures, before enu- 
merated, merit attention. They are signs of 
past times—not now always easy to meet 
with or to mark. 

In conclusion, we may say that the gal- 
leries just passed in review are much to 
the credit of Mr. R. C. Saunders, who is 
mainly responsible for the selection and 
hanging. We have seldom seen a collection 
so well calculated to give to the public a clear 


| and agreeable epitome of our native school. 
| We hear invidious comparisons instituted 
| between Leeds and Manchester, which we 
| are bound to say are uncalled for and out 


of place. These provincial exhibitions, 
wherever and whensoever held, advance 
Art, education, and general civilisation. 
rhey obviously deserve, then, all possible 


| encouragement and support, and the per- 


son who neglects to visit Leeds will be 
likely, when too late, to regret the oppor- 
tunity he has lost. 
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SELECTED PICTURES, ‘ °” 


FROM THE COLLECTION OF JOHN KNOWLES 
” 


ESQ., MANCHESTER, 


THE CONTROVERSY. ; 
A. Elmore, R.A., Painter. C,H. Jeens, Engraver, 
WERE ours_a politico-religious, instead 
an artistic iouenal: it might aden 4 
be assumed ,that in introducing this subject 
at the present time we had an eye to the 
events which are’ now agitating the public 
mind throughout the entire kingdom... Pole: 


| mical discussion is/certainly the order. of 


the day, and controversy. upon rites’ 
monies, doctrines, sad polcliges, anal 
almost as fiercely now as in the days-of 
olden time.. The. whole . atmosphere .of 
the religious world . is . disturbed,, and the 
elements, of disputation. are .perteatins 
every nook. and_ cortier- of society, to the 
manifest interruption of political, «if, nt 
social, peace and amity; an perhaps afford. 
ing to some, future painter—if.Art. should 
survive’ the , stormy, period ,to which «we 
seem ; rapidly’ hastening—materials . for. a 
controversial picture illustrative -of :the 
nineteenth century. * otleg od 
. Mr. Elmore has reverted to the time and 
country , of -Louis »-XIY.. for» the . subject 


- which—in the; year 1849, when. the, pictuté 


was exhibited at the Royal Academy—he 
has: placed on canvas. , It was, suggested 
by the following passage in‘ the, historical 
work entitled ‘‘ Louis» X1V.’ et’son Siécle :” 
—‘* The’ king had. dec)ared_. his -intention 
‘to employ only good. Christians in’ public 
situations,’ meaning Roman Catholics; 
the. most tempting encouragements. were 
held out, to such as should set a public ex- 
ample by abjuring their Protestant tenets: 
Accordingly; it was. not uncommon ifor.an 
intenditig .convert-of-rank. to inyite some 
leading Protestant clergyman to. meet soni 
leading, Catholic in his ,house, there,to de- 
bate respecting ‘their differences,.to; satisfy, 
the mind'of their host which religion was 
preferable.”, * rs of vet DM 
-It has often, been said, and with no_little; 
if not entire, truth,.that-religiqous wars‘and 
polemical discussions are generally, carri 
on with more’ acrimony and , bitterngss.of - 
feeling than. quarrels on questions ‘of 
other. character. It, does . indeed | se¢ 
strange that, Christianity, heralded as 
was by the glorious. announcement @F | 
‘‘ peace on.earth, good-will towards men,’ 
should so often have been provocatiye-of 
‘all bitterness, and wrath, and evil speak- 
ing,” and -haye even put a sword.into the 
hands of those who confess its truths, to use 
one against. the other. . Mr. Elmore's.con- 
troversialists, a Huguenot clergyman 
a Capuchin friar, form .no exception to-the 
general practice of fiery antagonists; t ; 
the former, seated with his open Bible m 
hand, listens with comparative calmness £0 
the arguments of his opponent—d 
as they seem to be, with all the fervour, 
heated animosity. ‘These twosheads are 
remarkable studies of character’ the Bo- 
manist’s exhibiting zeal which 18 scate 
tempered by discretion ; .the Pro 4 
self- possession allied with firmness of de- 
termination. To the left of the pictureus 
a cardinal, whose countenance Cer iy 
does not, show that his co-religionis® ° 
satisfactorily maintaining his ground. Near 
him is the owner of the mansion, Wa 
with inquiring anxiety the effect produ 
on the church dignitary.— The 
members of the family are skilfully grou! od 
in the apartment, and all exhibit a mar 
interest in the proceedings. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


_ 


A BRILLIANT conversazione has, according to 
annual custom, been held by the Institute of 
British Architects in their rooms in Conduit 
Street. The President, Mr. Tite, M.P., re- 
ceived at the doors guests more than usually 
numerous; the walls and tables were hung and 
covered with paintings, drawings, and objects 
of archwological interest, and music and re- 
freshments were thrown in by way of enter- 
tainment. 

The President exhibited his almost unique 
collecticn of early editions of Shakspere’s 
individual plays; also sketches, one, ‘On the 
ay of Naples,’ made by himself. On a table 
were numerous and brilliant drawings by Mr. 
Edward Goodall: on the walls we observed 
a coast scene, lovely in colour, by Cornish | 
Cook; also a clever picture which presented | 
the well-known traits of Mr. Leighton. On an | 
easel, conspicuous in view, was placed ‘ Medea,’ 
the picture by Mr. Sandys which is fast gain- 
ing notoriety from having been crowded out 
fromthe Royal Academy. Other works were 
also exhibited which seem to have been going 
the round of conrersazione during the season. 
Among objects more directly relevant to archi- 
tecture and to mural decorations generally, 
were designs executed in tiles or ceramic ware 
by Messrs. Harland and Fisher. The appli- | 
cation of these durable and brilliant ceramic | 
materials to the surface ornament of our private | 
dwellings and public buildings will doubtless 
obtain, year by year, further extension; and 
therefore we look anxiously to any new ex- 
amples or novel processes which may be exhi- 
bited in Conduit Street or elsewhere. Among 
other works we made note of a couple of figure 
mosaics from severely mediwval designs by 
Mr. Burges. We may here take occasion to 
mention, by way of parenthesis, the staircase 
in the Kensington Museum, which is now in 
process of receiving a covering of ceramic 
plaqws in colour and bas-reliefs resembling | 
the della Robbia ware used, we all know, deco- | 
ratively in Italy. ‘The columns and panels in | 
the new refreshment-rooms and galleries of the 
same museum, as well as the facade of the 
adjacent Schools of Science, also show what 
bold developments are about to be witnessed in 
the structural and decorative Arts. In Conduit 
Street the Council of the Architectural Eahibi- 
tion have for several years provided a room 
expressly for the exposition both of building 
materials and of the Arts and manufactures of 
which the Architect has need in the advanced 
professional practice of the present day. 

Among miscellaneous objects which may be 
further taken as signs of the times were eccle- 
siastical draperies, Majolica figures life-size 
applied to candelabra standards, and Indian 
photographs. These last, since the lecture 
delivered some months since by Mr. Fergusson 
before the Society of Arts, have received further 
additions; and the accession thus obtained to 
our critical and accurate knowledge of the 
varied and abnormal architecture of our Eastern 
dominions is of importance scarcely to be over- 
estimated. Mr. Fergusson has recently dis- 
covered in the Kast Indian Museum some inte- 
resting fragments, hitherto overlooked, which 
throw further light upon that serpent worship 
in honour of which many of the bas-reliefs in 
Indian temples are supposed to have been exe- 
cuted. Our knowledge of these and other 
topics suggested by architectural remains in 
India is avowedly incomplete; these photo- 
graphs, copies of which may be seen in the Art 
Library at Kensington, will prove, as we have 
said, of signal service to the student, and we 
look for still further elucidation of all such 
subjects in a forthcoming volume by Mr. Fer- 
gusson, to be published under sanction of the 
India Office. 

"he Arundel Society lent for the evening 
several drawings recently made for forthcoming 
pubiications, among which may be mentioned 
i. oe Ley: executed by a Viennese artist, of a 
resco but little known, ‘The Crucifixion,’ by 
Perugino, in @ convent in Florence. Also 
as exhibited by the same Society, a series of 














studies especially relevant to the art of archi- 
tecture, “‘ made,” says the Society's Report, “ in 
pursuance of the plan for the illustration of the 
sepulchral monuments of Italy.”” These illus- 


trations will be both general and detailed: the | 


public will be caught by colour and effect, the 
profession satisfied by precision in drawing and 
fidelity in detail. As studies of the Italian 
system of polychrome, the proposed reproduc- 
tions may be opportune at a time when colour 
is more and more sought for in the decoration of 


architectural construction. The monuments | 


selected have been described by Mr. Ruskin in 


| * The Stones of Venice.”’ 


We may add that the warmest eulogies were 
again passed by the company on the magnifi- 
cent series of French drawings by Lameire and 
others, to which in a former number we directed 
the attention of our readers. 
draughtsmen have need to take a lesson from 
works that show a training and a talent to 


which we are as yet in our country strangers. | 
Altogether the energy and enterprise shown in | 


Conduit Street by the architectural profession 
are to be commended and encouraged. The 
future sphere and operations of the joint Asso- 


ciations here located may materially be deter- | 


mined by the course which the Koyal Academy 
shall be found to take when removed to enlarged 
galleries in Piccadilly. In the meantime, the 
interests of architecture are zealously guarded 
by an Institute that has struggled hard to 
maintain for itself an independent and useful 
existence. 


o- a - 


PICTURE SALES. 





Messrs. Curistrz, Manson, and Woops sold, 
on the 20th of June, a collection of oil pictures 
and water-colour drawings, the property of a 
gentleman whose name did not appear in the 


| announcement of the sale. The principal ex- 


amples were :—‘ Chiddingfield,’ B Foster, 108 gs 
( Vokins) ; ‘A Hunting Party,’ F. Tayler, 140 gs. 


(Agnew); ‘Arab Woman,’ A. Lundgren, 100 gs. | 


(Agnew); ‘Rotterdam,’ J. Holland, 110 gs. 
(Harding); ‘ Bolton Abbey,’ J. D. Harding, 
140 gs. (Permain); ‘Going Home,’ T. Cres- 
wick, R.A, 125 gs. (Agnew); ‘The Blind 
Beggar,’ J. Dyckmans, 100 gs. (Agnew) ; * Hot 
Water, Sir?’ W. P. Frith, R.A., 105 gs. (Hay- 
ward); ‘The Guardian and his Ward,’ A. 
Elmore, R.A., 255 gs. (Agnew); ‘The Return 
from Waterloo,’ a finished sketch for the large 
and engraved picture, M. Stone, 100 gs. (Per- 
main) ; ‘ Souvenirs of Old Letters,’ F. Wyburd, 
105 gs. (Vermain); ‘ Milking Time,’ J. EK. Mil- 
lais, R.A., 155 gs. (McLean) ; ‘eturn from Mara- 


thon,’ A. ‘T'adema, 140 gs (Permain); ‘Catherine | 


Seyton and the Page,’ J. Faed, R.S.A, 256 ge. 
(Agnew) ; ‘The Attack on Sir John Coventry,’ 
TT. H. Maguire, 100 gs. (Harding) ; ‘ Maternal 
Cares,’ sheep and lambs, E. Verboeckhoven, 
175 gs. (Nieuwenhuys, of Paris); ‘Comrade 
Remembrance, Marseilles Prison,’ W. P. Frith, 
t.A., 175 gs. (Permain); ‘ Fugitive Royalists,’ 
F. R. Pickersgill, .A., 107 gs. (Harding) ; 
‘ Dutch Boats on the Zuyder Zee,’ E. W. Cooke, 
R.A., 205 gs. (Agnew); ‘A Fair Day’s Sport,’ 
W. Duffield, 270 gs. (Vines); ‘The Battle of 
Rovedero,’ C. Stanfield, R.A., 275 gs. (Vokins) ; 
‘Song of the Nubian Slave,’ F. Goodall, R.A., 
410 gs. (Agnew); ‘The Festival,’ W. E. Frost, 
A.R.A., 100 gs. (Ames); ‘The Duke and 
Duchess reading Don Quixote,’ J. C. Hook, 
R.A., 160 gs. (Harding); ‘The First Ball,’ 
A. Solomon, 255 gs. (Vokins); ‘ Salome, Daughter 
of Herodias,’ F. Leighton, R.A., 316 gs. 
(Agnew); ‘A Kcadside Nibble,’ J. Linnell, | 
450 gs. (Agnew); ‘The Carpenter's Shop, 
J. E. Millais, R.A., 515 gs. (Moore); ‘The | 
Back Pranswicker,’ J. E. Millais, R.A., 800 gs. | 
(Moore); both these pictures were in the col- | 
lection of the late Mr. Plint, of Leeds; ‘ Fisher- | 
men’s Wives Netmaking,’ J. C. Hook, R.A, 
625 gs. (Ames); ‘Loch Leven,’ T. Creswick, 
R.A., 100 gs. (Agnew). ‘The entire sale realised 
£11,400. 
We presume that this will prove the closing 
sale of any importance for the present season. 








Our English | 
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| OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM B. JOHNSTONE, R.S.A. 


This artist, whose death, in the 56th 
year of his age, was briefly recorded in our 
|last number, held a prominent position 
| among the members of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, of which he was Treasurer and 
a Trustee. Not till he had reached a some- 
| what advanced period of his life did he 
seriously turn his attention to Art, though 

almost from childhood his love for it was 
evident to all who knew him. The profes- 
_sion—that of a solicitor—in which he was 
‘engaged in his earlier years prevented, in 
a great degree, the thorough artistic train- 
| ing that was necessary to enable him to 
| carry out in his pictures, so fully as to 
satisfy himself, the ideas which possessed 
his mind. But when he had determined 
| to adopt painting as his vocation, he en- 
| tered upon it with all the enthusiasm of 
his character, and with the most loving 
| appreciation of the real merit and beauty 
| of true Art. In history, genre, and land- 
| scape, he appeared to be equally ‘‘ at home,” 
and his pictures, if not within the range 
of the highest-class works, show undeni- 
able talent. One of the best, ‘The Death 
of Rizzio,’ is in the Edinburgh National 
| Gallery, of which he was Curator. ‘The 
Scottish Academy,” said one of the Edin- 
burgh papers soon after his death, ‘‘ never 
had a member more devoted to its best 
interests, nor one more universally useful 
| to it.” 

The knowledge of business acquired 
| when in the profession of the law was of 
the greatest service to the Academy at a 
most critical period of its history. From 
his love of Art he very early in his career 
associated much with artists and others in- 
‘terested in artistic matters, thus gaining 
| that critical and minute knowledge of pic- 

tures, both ancient and modern, that so 
| seldom falls to the lot of professionals too 
_ much engrossed with their own special pur- 
|suit. A peculiarity of Mr. Johnstone’s— 
one, too, that never left him—was, as we 
have already intimated, the variety of styles 
in which he painted; this was also the 
result of his amateur-life when —— 
himself at the easel, trying in turns 
manner of his various artist-friends. 

In 1843 he*visited Rome, being at that 
time a disciple of the Wilkie school. He 
now went to the opposite extreme, send- 
ing home for exhibition pictures in the 
severest style of the earliest Italian artists. 
On his return this gradually merged into 
the high finish of miniature painting, which, 
by the way, he for some time practised. 
This, perhaps, was the best period of his 
art. Patterly his manner was very much 
modelled on that of his fellow-country- 
man, the late John Phillip, R.A. In 1840 
he was elected Associate of the Scottish 
Academy, and in 1548 an Academician. 
He was always a keen collector of old 
armour and objects of vertu, of which he 
has left a valuable collection. 

As a critic and wiiter upon Art, Mr. 
Johnstone was well known in Edinburgh; 
the excellent biographical and critical cata- 
logue of the Edinburgh National Gallery, 
the treasures of which he was instrumental 
in collecting, testifies to his intimate know- 
ledge of painters and their works. 

Though. his last illness had proved of 
long duration, and towards the close had 
assumed a most painful form, with little 
or no hope of recovery, he continued at 
work till within a few days of his death— 
literally, as it has been remaiked of him, 
‘dying in harness.” ‘ It was an instruc- 
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tive lesson,” says the writer already quoted, 
‘to see the complete control of his mind 
over all kinds of pain and bodily weakness ; 
for whenever the conversation turned upon 
Art—but more especialiy anything about 
the Academy or the National Gallery—he 
entered with as much spirit into all their 
interests as if nothing were the matter with 
him.” In the Edinburgh Academy Exhi- 
bition this year he had two pictures, 
‘Female Industry,’ and ‘ Waterfall in Glen 
Nevis.’ 


ALDEEMAN COPELAND. 


The name of this gentleman has so fre- 
quently appeared in the pages of our 
Semen in connection with the subject of 
British Art-manufacture, that some record 
of his life is due from us to his memory.’ 

William Taylor Copeland, whose death 
occurred on the 12th of April, was born in 
1797. For a long period he was at the 
head of the large pottery establishment 
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invariably on the side of what may be 
termed Church and State. As Senior Trea- 
surer of the Corporation of the Sons of the 
Clergy, and also for several years as Pre- 
sident of the Royal Hospitals of Bridewell 
and Bethlehem, his business habits, judg- 
ment, and discrimination rendered good 
service to these institutions. 


The ‘‘ lovers of the turf,” to use a sport- | 





ing phrase, must often have seen his name | 
in the Racing Calendar, for he kept a stud of | 
racers, and was a great promoter of all field 
sports, which he followed solely for pure | 


amusement. He was easily recognised in 


the field by the never-absent flower in the | ¢ 0, elling Bohemians,’ £327 - 


button-hole of his coat, while his genial 
manner and his quick perception made him 
everywhere popular. Generous in aiding 
charities, courteous and polite, he set a 
good example to all around him. As a 
type of the ‘‘ middle-class” gentry, Alder- 
man Copeland was an excellent specimen. 


| He was a true friend, and is already missed 


known as that of ‘‘ Spode,” at Stoke-upon- | 
Trent, to which he succeeded on the re- | 


tirement of Mr. Spode. Though not, per- 
haps, possessing the thorough knowledge 


of Ceramic Art which distinguished Wedg- | 


wood and others, he associated with him 
men of unquestionable artistic taste and 


judgment, among whom we may specially | 


mention the late 


Mr. Thomas Battam, | 


F.S.A., with whose aid the productions | 


of the manufactory in Staffordshire gained 
a world-wide renown, whether consist- 
ing of ordinary objects for domestic use, 
or the most richly painted and decorated 
works of ornament. Any one who has 
chanced to visit the ‘‘show-rooms” of 


Copeland and Co., in Bond Street, can- | and 


not fail to have been delighted with the 


by the firm; it is, in its department, an 
exhibition really worth seeing. In all the 
great International Exhibitions which have 
taken place of late years, the house of 
Copeland has taken a lead, and has been 


by many. The important and extensive 


_Panis.—The sale of works of Art of y 
soap Sgro sculptures 
onging to the late M. Henry Didier. ocoun: 
several days during the month of Jenn. 4a 
the sculptures was a magnificent clock of white 
marble, attributed to Pigale, on which is: " 
figure of Cupid seated by his quiver of one, 
with a dove near him; it realised £1 964: 
group of two children wrestling, also in marie. 
of the time of Louis XV., £154; a bust of 
Madame Lebrun, in terra-cotta, by Pajou, dated 
1783, £242. The pictures included :—* The 
River Bank,’ by Bonington, £168 : by Decamps 
‘Fishing,’ £180; 
‘A Savoyard and his Dog,’ £178 ; ‘ Greek Sol. 
diers Resting,’ £138; ‘A Labourer of Lot,’ 


1 arious 
, and pictures—be. 


| £144; ‘The Dog-kennel,’ £352; D. Teniors, 


‘‘business” in which he was engaged is | 


continued by his sons, who will no doubt 
follow the good a of enterprise, libe- 
rality, and courtesy they have received. 


THOMAS MOGFORD. 
In the somewhat recent death of this 


where the highest promise in Art did not 
realise its attainmen:. Mr. Mogford was 
for many years very favourably known in 
his native county of Devon as a painter of 
excellent portraits and fancy subjects. His 


whole-length pictures of the Earl of Devon, | 
| KE. Baily, R.A., and‘ others, are full of life | 
Several interesting works | 
variety and beauty of the ware displayed | « his were st times exhibited in the! 

. : ~~ | Royal Academy. 


power. 


For some years past fail- 
ing health greatly interrupted his intense 
devotion to the higher walks of Art, but 
in his very carefully elaborated landscape 


£160; ‘ Nymph teazed by Cupids,’ Dia: . 
‘The Pond in the Woods, ot Dupré, an 
‘ Incredulity’ Meissonnier, £668; ‘ Le petit 
Neveu de Rameau,’ Meissonnier, £556; ‘A 
Young Man Drawing,’ Meissonnier, £600: ‘A 
Gentleman,’ Meissonnier, £372; ‘The Rain- 
bow,’ T. Rousseau, £180; ‘ Portrait of Madame 
Pompadour,’ F. Boucher, £1,120; ‘ Flowers 
and Fruit,’ F. Boucher, £200; ‘Portrait of 


| Mdlle. Olivier,’ an actress, Greuze, £260; ‘The 


Seasons,’ Prudhon, £1,340; ‘ Portrait of Rem- 
brandt,’ by himself, described in Smith’s “ Cata- 
logue,” £160; ‘ River Scene,’ W. Van der Velde, 
£208 ; ‘ Portrait of a Young Girl,’ presumed to 


- . | f i : y J 
artist, at Guernsey, we have an instance | Be Gist of Ge paeniels Gages, Soe 


£604.—The domed ceiling of the Library of 
the Luxembourg has suffered great, — it 
it 


| is to be hoped not irreparable, injury. 


| subjects—bits of Dartmoor and its pic- | 


honoured with commendations of the highest | 


merit. There is one especial branch of 
their manufactures deserving of prominent 
notice as works of Art: we allude to the 


marian figures and statuettes produced by | : ° . 
I = sg y | ready to seize the most poetical effects in | 


them, many of which are gems of sculp- 


turesque Art, and of a purity of colour | , ie “pet . 
A he ok oo ee ae exquisite feeling in execution and truth- 


attained by no other makers. 


turesque neighbourhood—we have some 
charming selections from scenes of great 


| beauty; these he wrought out with all the 
| painstaking of the Pre-Raffaelite school, 


But beyond the business in which he | 


was engaged, the late worthy alderman 
had an honourable name. At an early age 
he associated himself with public affairs, 
particularly those of the City of London. 
In 1828 his fellow-citizens elected him one 
of their sheriffs, and the following year the 
wardmote of ishopsgate invested him with 
the aldermanic gown. In 1835-36 he filled, 
with dignity and civic liberality, the office 
of Lord Mayor. Mr. Copeland's connection 
with the city brought him, as a member of 
the Irish Society—certain members of the 
corporation on whom devolves the manage- 


the City of London—to contest the borough 
of Coleraine, for which place he sat in'par- 
lament prior to the Reform Bill of 1832. 
Subsequently he was returned for Stoke- 
on-Trent, and represented it, with the ex- 
ception of an interval of five years, between 
1852 and 1857, till within about four years 
of his death. Without taking an active part 
in the debates of the House, he was always 
& useful coadjutor on committees, and a 
warm advocate in Varliament of the in- 
terests of the large 
of the Potteries, which he re 
with which his own we 
fied. In politics the ald 
Conservative, 


re so closely identi- 
erman was a staunch 


_——_ 


of 
ment of the property in Ireland held by | 


without any of its offensiveness. Ever 


nature, he has left some few pictures which, 


fulness of effect, have been rarely equalled. 


THOMAS DUCKETT. 

The Sydney Morning Herald, of May Ist, 
records at some length the death, at the 
age of 29, of Mr. Thomas Duckett, late a 
pupil of Mr. Thomas Thornycroft. He was 
a young sculptor of great promise, who, 
having completed his studies, and made 
the journey to Rome, was preparing for the 
contest in the grand arena, when he was 
recommended to visit South Australia to 
avert consumption; but all the advantages 
climate were in vain. During his 
absence his wife died, and two young chil- 


dren are fatherless and motherless. 


| 


In Sydney the deceased artist executed 
several works, which are highly spoken of, 
such as those of the Angels of Death and 
Mercy, for the gate of the Haslembruk 
Cemetery, &c. The numerous sketches 
and statuette groups he has left behind 
exhibit much delicacy of taste and clever 
composition ; it is to be hoped some of the 


| latter may be rendered in bronze or parian 


and important district | 


and his votes were almost | 


for the benefit of the orphans. His amiable 
disposition secured him many friends, and 


presented, and | he was followed to his final resting-place 


by some of the principal literary men and 
officials in Sydney. 


Eugene Delacroix painted some fine pictures, 
but the plaster-work recently fell down, and 
was broken to pieces. The fragments have, 
however, been carefully collected, and attempts 
will be made to reunite and restore them.—In 
the sale of pictures by old masters belonging to 
Madame La Marquise Théodule de Rodes, were 
the following notable examples, which realised 
the prices stated :—‘ The Return to the Farm,’ 
N. Berghem, £144; ‘ Landscape,’ A. Cuyp, 
£280; ‘St. Martin Interceding with Christ on 
behalf of the Inhabitants of Tarascen,’ Van 
Dyck, £380; ‘A Street in Leyden,’ J. Vander 
Heyden, £320; ‘A Young Female at her Toilet,’ 
Metsu, £800; ‘The Good Mother,’ Mieris, 
£796; *‘ Moonlight Scene,’ Vander Neer, £280; 
‘ Portrait of a Woman,’ Netscher, £160; ‘ Land- 
scape,’ with figures and cattle, Ommeganck, 
£180; *The Skein-winder,’ Ostade, £364, bought 
for the Museum of Brussels; ‘A Storm,’ A. 


' Pynacker, £118; ‘Sea View,’ W. Vander Velde, 


£100: ‘A Naval Combat,’ W. Vander Velde, 
£198; ‘The Pasture,’ A. Vander Velde, £442; 


| “'The Restive Horse,’ Wouvermans, £440; ‘Land- 


scape,’ Wouvermans and Wynants, £324. The 


| whole collection sold for £6,800. 


| 





Wonxms.—The noble monument, by Riet- 
schel, to the memory of the great champion of 
the Reformation, Martin Luther, has been in- 
augurated with becoming pomp and splendour ; 
the chiefs of the royal family of Prussia, with 
many other princes and nobles, taking part in 
the ceremony. From the time when it was 
first projected, in 1859, we have, as occasion 
required, described it, and noted its progress ; 
in 1860 there appeared an engraving of it in 
our Journal, and also one of the chief and 
central figure, Luther: we need not therefore 
go over the ground again. The estimated cost 
of the work was £17,000, for which subscriptions 
were made in almost all parts of the world where 
Protestantism has a foot-hold, though Germany 
furnished by far the larger portion of the con- 
tingent. On the day of the inauguration Her 
Majesty sent a telegraphic message to the King 
of Prussia, expressing her hearty congratulation 
upon the accomplishment of the work :—“ Pro- 
testant England,” says the (Queen, “ an 
sympathises with an occasion which unites the 
Protestant princes and people of Germany. 
By a somewhat singular coincidence the Luther 
monument was completed at a period when, _ 
the British legislature, everywhere reg® . 
the bulwark of Protestantism, a vigorots thet 
slaught has been made on & branch 0 ~ 
Church which owes so much to the doctrim 
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and truths promulgated by the fiery opponent 
of the Church of Rome. 


Canapa,—The annual conversazione and Ex- | 


hibition of the Art Association of Montreal took 

lace somewhat recently, and was very suc- 
cessful, the contributions of works of Art of 
various kinds being large and attractive. At 
the close of the Exhibition a meeting attended by 
many persons of influence was held, and a com- 
mittee appointed to consider the propriety of 
founding a School of Design.—A bust of the late 
distinguished Canadian statesman Sir E. P. 
Tache, has arrived at Ottawa ; it was executed in 
Paris, and is said to be an excellent work of Art. 
_The clever Montreal artist A. Vogt, still con- 
tinues to progress in the Art he loves. One of 
his latest productions entitled the ‘Morning 
Bath’ is specially deserving of commendation. 
This picture, which is of large dimensions, repre- 
sents a cow, attended by a dog, performing her 
ablutions on the bank of a gently-flowing 
stream. The subject is simple enough, but 
has had ample justice done it by Mr. Vogt’s 
pencil. Another recent work of this artist is a 
winter scene, capitally painted. 


—<~— 
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Binmincuam.—The Spring Exhibition of 
Water-colour Drawings closed in the month of 
June, sales having been effected during the 
season to the amount of £1,179, of which sum 
purchases to the amount of £274 were made 
by prize-holders of the Birmingham Art-Union. 
It appears, however, from what we learn, that 
to maintain these interesting annual exhibi- 
tions, so beneficial to the Art of the Midland 
Counties, the list of subscribers to the Bir- 
mingham Society of Artists must be consider- 
ably increased ; for, however advantageous they 
may be to the artists who contribute, it can 
scarcely be expected that the society, which is 
liable tor all contingent expenses, can run the 
hazard of loss by opening its doors for months 
on the chance of being indemnified. 

Norwicu.—We made last month some re- 
marks upon the “Norwich Fine Art Association 
and Art-Union” which have elicited a com- 
munication from the Secretary, to the effect 
that the prizes proposed of the value of one 
pound and ten shillings each, do not refer to 
pictures, a8 the prospectus in our possession led 
us to assume, but to engravings, chromo-litho- 
graphs, Parian statuettes, &c., selected from the 
best examples within reach. Weare pleased to 
be set right on a matter that, as understood, 
deserved remonstrance. 

NoTTiInGHAM.—A mecting of the friends and 
students of the School of Art in this town has 


been held for the purpose of hearing the result | f 
| transparent waters of the lake, beneath | 


of the examinations which took place in March 
last. These results must be very gratifying to 
al] concerned, and especially so to Mr. Rawle, 
head-master of the school, for we find there has 
been a very large increase, from the preceding 
year, in the number of pupils who have success- 
fully passed examination, and in the number of 
prizes awarded in all the classes. Owing to 
the liberality of some of the patrons and friends 
of the school, no fewer than twenty prizes, 


denominated “Vacation Prizes,” of the total | 
| to swim across the lake, is arrested by the 


value of more than £38, are to be competed for 


during the Midsummer vacation ; special prizes | 


velig set apart for landscape and the study of 
plant-form. This is in every way an admirable 
move, and can scarcely fail of being of great 
advantage. 
.. Ruruin.—The national “ Eisteddfod” holds 
‘ts annual gathering in this town during the 
lirst week of the present month, when an 
‘ttempt will be made to associate with it an 
( xhibition of Fine and Industrial Art, of which 
Mr. Cornwallis West, of Ruthvin Castle, is an 
active promoter. ‘The valuable services of Mr. 
W. Chaffers, F.S.A., have been secured as prin- 
cipal superintendent, while the leading nobility 
and gentry of this part of the Principality have 
tendered liberal support in the matter of con- 
tributions, 

















| occurrence of geologic action on the grandest | —s ar ee os 
glow from the lava, wi e snow on the 
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GREAT PICTURES 
BY AN AMERICAN ARTIST. 





THosE of our readers who have had the 
pleasure of seeing two or three pictures | 
which Mr. Bierstadt, the American artist, 
has brought from Rome, where he painted 
them, to London—on their way, we greatly 
fear, to New York—will sympathise with 
all who lament the want of a good exhibi- 
tion-gallery in London. In the large 
rooms of the Langham Hotel it is not prac- 
ticable to obtain at once proper light and 
the requisite distance from which to view | 
these noble works of Art. In the rooms of | 
the Royal Academy they would be simply 
invisible, even if - bom were not, as a hos- 
pitable mark of reprobation towards aforeign | 
interloper, properly ‘‘skyed.” Fora picture | 
in which the finish of the foreground, al- | 
most equal to that of any of the Pre-Raffael- | 
lite school, will bear close and minute in- | 
spection, while for a proper grasp of the | 
whole canvas, and a true focussing of the | 
more distant landscape, a distance of about 
thirty feet is requisite, would be as much 
hidden from proper observation in the 
crowded rooms of the Royal Academy as in 
the very cellars of that building. It is pos- 
sible that this want of the means of due 
exhibition is one of the reasons why our 
own artists are not in the habit of attempt- 
ing such a method of rendering nature. 
The largest of Mr. Bierstadt’s pictures, | 











| some ten feet by six, is a romantic moun- | 


tain-landscape in the heart of the Sierra 
Nevada, a snowy part of the great range of 
the Andes, some three hundred miles to 
the east of San Francisco. The scene is 
one of rare magnificence. Peaks of eternal | 
snow rise in the background, representing 
the summits of a range elevated from 14,000 
to 15,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
One sheer cliff of granite rises with a per- 
pendicular scarp to the height of some 
6,000 or 7,000 feet above the mountain 
lake, which occupies the centre of the pic- 
ture, and which, fed by a stream rushing 
down from the glaciers, discharges itself 
over a cataract white with foam in a fall 
of 700 feet. From the surface of the lake 
rises a columnar mass of granite, the ver- 
tical bluff of which, leading the eye to the 
loftier rock towering above, suggests the 





scale. To the left of the picture, if you 
approach more closely, you see the clear | 


which can be traced the continuation of the | 
rocks jutting out from its surface, just as | 
they may be seen in the blue waters of the | 
Mediterranean. It is only on exceptionably 
clear days that a similar effect can be per- 
ceived in English lakes; it is almost un- 
known in English seas. A flight of canvas- 
back ducks are betaking themselves to the 
water, and a herd of wapiti deer, just about 





appearance of the faint column of smoke | 
that denotes the camp of hunters (and in- | 
deed of the artist himself) on the opposite 
shore. Neither the birds nor the deer are | 
so drawn as to convert the picture into a 

mere background. They are less finished 

and less effective, as studies of animal life, | 





than the stags of Landseer or of Doré; but | the gr 
| then they are incidents, not central objects, glow o 


of the picture, and a more forcible and | 


detailed treatment would have interfered 


| fection. 


— cliffs of the lake, be fai 
| by 
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more or less apparent in all lofty cata- 
racts, of the tearing apart of the falling 
column by the accelerating velocity of the 
constituent particles, is here shown in per- 
At the base of the fall the water 
has opened into a cloud of mist, and when 
a strong wind rushes along the edge of the 
cliff this cloud is sometimes blown so far 
from the perpendicular that a person may 
stand, perfectly dry, beneath the point over 
which the “force” rushes from the surface 
of the rock. Mist and cloud, however, 
collect on a broad ledge of rock, and feed a 
second waterfall that rushes into the lake. 

At the distance from which you can 
admire the clear depth of the water, and 
the botanical accuracy of the plants on the 
shore, the — hills look rough and 
indistinct. Lattle bushes dot their slopes, 
which are actually trees of four and five 
feet diameter. At the proper distance of 
some thirty feet, the whole of this distant 
landscape assumes the aspect of nature 
herself. The picture is not only a repre- 
sentation of a scene of romantic grandeur, 
but a truthful and worthy representation 
of such a scene. 

Mr. Bierstadt has also painted a ‘‘ sunset” 
on a portion of the same river system, at the 
distance, however, of some thousand miles 
from the former spot, where the golden- 
haze spread over the granite ‘‘ tors,” as they 
are called in our own mountain districts, 
reminds us of Italy and Italian skies as 
they lingered on the memory of Claude 
Lorraine. It is a scenery entirely new to 
most Englishmen, and the artist who has 
penetrated these wilds has brought them 
vividly before the imagination. 

A third picture is a midnight view of 
Vesuvius in eruption, taken near ‘“ the 
Hermitage” in the January of the present 
year. Persons unfamiliar with this mighty 
and never-sleeping guardian of the Bay of 
Naples will not recognise the form of the 
well-known cone, from the equal height 
given by the painter to the ridge of Somma. 
This, however, is drawn as it actuall 
appears from the point of view selected. 

e red and angry glow of the volcano, 
the scathing stream of lava, the moon 
peeping through cloud and smoke, the 
snow, in some places half-melted and then 
again frozen, are all re resented with a 
wonderful truth and fidelity. One or two 
leafless trees, standing black against ‘the 


upper part of the branches, and the red 
light reflected from branch and from snow, 
are extraordinarily happy. ; 

We cannot boast an acquaintance with 
the wild ranges of the Andes, and the lakes 
and cataracts of the Merced, but the fier, 
mountain is an old friend. The trut 
which we recognise in the portraiture of 
this wild and unwonted phenomenon—an 
eruption when Vesuvius is covered with 
snow—vouches for the fidelity of the land- 
scape on so much grander a scale, as well 
as so much more inaccessible to the tourist. 
The Neapolitan picture is a witness that 
the grand panorama of the Sierra Nevada 
is not fiction but portraiture. 

Another picture of the same class, ‘ A 


Storm in the Andes,’ is now in course of 
reproduction as @ chromo-lithograph. If 


andeur of the storm-clouds, and the 
f the sunshine which — up the 
rly rendered 


the complicated aid of some thirty dif- 


| ferent stones, which the present state of the 


with the harmony of the whole. = 
| Behind the ong on which the camp is | work appears to promise, the result will be 


i i : i i thod of popularisin 

fixed, rise srpendicular rock; over its | a triumph for this me pop 
an Pano php om torrent, forming | a great painting. We shall look with much 
| a“ force,” or waterfall, of the sheer length | interest for the publication of — plate. 4 
of 4,000 ‘feet. The phenomenon, which is | It may be seen from the above remarks 
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— | 
that we have formed a decided opinion as 


to the merits of these paintings. It is 
more in accordance with our views to indi- 
cate the canons by which works of Art 
must be judged, and to point to the most 
distinctive features of those whereof we 
speak, than to make use of more positive 
terms of admiration or of blame. We 
rather prefer to place the spectator at the 
proper point of view, and to put the glass 
in his hand, than to tell him what he sees. 
But it would be unjust to an artist of the 
highest merit not to add a word or two more. 


Mr. Bierstadt comes before the public | 


with unusual claims to respect. The scenes 
he has painted are not those which can be 
committed to the portfolio in a summer 
ramble. Steady self-denial, as well as true 
love of Art, must have been required to 
take an artist into the wild and difficult 
country of the Sierra Nevada, and to 
enable him to execute a series of studies 
of nature in her sublimest aspects, such as 
must have been preparatory to the produc- 
tion of his more finished works. Neither 
love of adventure nor patient toil will 
make every one an artist, but if a man 
have the true spirit within him, it is by 
such a course of discipline that he rises to 
excellence. We have three standards of 
comparison by which to measure the ex- 
cellence of den remarkable paintings. 
We may compare the artist with himself, 
and if we do so we cannot fail to observe a 
marked advance from the first scene, the 
Camping Ground of the Red Indians, to 
the landscape we have just described. It 
may be thought invidious to compare him 
with other artists, and indeed it is not easy 
to do so. Not only in the grasp and gran- 
deur of the scenery which he has put on 
canvas, but still more in the happily pro- 
portioned detail by which foreground and 
distance are rendered, each with its appro- 
priate force, Mr. Bierstadt has followed a 
method of his own, and that one which he 
has learned from the great teacher, Nature 
herself. The Camping Ground of the Red 
Indians recalls to the mind the style of 
Turner in ‘ Crossing the Brook,’ a picture 
marking the culminating point of skill to 
which that artist slowly attained, and from 
which he steadily declined. But the third, 
and the most satisfactory comparison, is 
with Nature. It is one of the result of 
which the artist may feel proud. No finer 
landscape than that representing the Sierra 
Nevada has, so far as we are aware, been 
produced in modern times; none in which 


the merits are so marked, the originality 


80 decided, andthe room for adverse criti- 
cism 80 difficult to discover. 


> 
AKT-UNION COMPETITION. 


‘Tainty-two sets of designs, produced by com- 
petitors for the Art-Union prize of two hundred 
yuineas, are exhibited on the walls of the South 


Kensington Museum. A careful examination 


of many of them cannot fail to interest both | 


the student and the critic of Art. 
Th 


of any acknowledged English school of de sign. 
Seventoen years after the impulse that was 
given by a Prince rich with the culture of 
educated Germany to the development, we 
might almost say to the introduction, of "Art- 
education in this country, we are thus made 
paintully aware how slow has been ¢ 
progress, The | 


woposers of the prize fairly 
and pe Thaps wise 7 “s 


ly, left the designers entirely 
untetiered, except as to the ‘ 
size of their designa, whi 
from English 
only furtl 


number and the 
h were to be taken 
history, legend, or poetry, the 
‘er requisite being that the designs 


first observation which occurs to the | 
spectator, is the evidence afforded of the absence | 


uur actual | 


should be suitable for engraving. It is curious 
| to observe the different manner in which various 
| groups of competitors have endeavoured to 
| render their ideas. In one instance we find a 
| meagre and barely visible outline, which seems 
| almost to have been scratched witha pin. In 

another we have a carefully framed and glazed 
| series of prettinesses, which look like pencil 
reproductions of engravings for annuals and 
books of beauty—labour and shading and finish, 
and nothing else. ‘Then the “Seasons” have 
| been attempted by two designers, each of whom 
| has evidently studied the works of M. Doré, 
with the result of attaining to a feeble imitation 
of the more palpable features of his style, while 
| the higher qualities have altogether evaporated. 
Moritz Retsch has been more palpably the guide 


| and model of others, who have followed, longo 


influence of the ‘ Harold’ of Maclise is appa- 
rent in not a few of the sets of drawings. In 
one a faint tinting, the outlines drawn with a 
brush, shows a style that is — of better 
execution than has been attaine 
who has produced rather a set of tea-cup de- 
signs than of subjects for the engraver. 

There can be no doubt of the justice of the 
award. The designs of ‘ Hereward’ show great 


patient examination of the whole collection has 
been discharged. 


of his uncle the prior (for whose baronial cap, 
or rather coronet, we should be glad to know 
the authority) and of his attendant janitor, the 
stern look of Hereward's mother, with the evil 
face of the priest in the first plate, and the beauty 
of the heroine in the love scene, will render 
this series of engravings deservedly popular. 
We congratulate the Art-Union on the result 
of their offer of a handsome prize. 

Yet the prize designs are not absolutely the 
best drawn of the series, in the technical sense 
of the word. ‘That high praise must be attri- 
buted to the beautiful outline drawings of the 
‘Faéry Queen,’ which are nearest the door. 
The difference between these two sets of draw- 
ings, unquestionably superior as they are to 
the remaining sketches, seems to us to be this: 
the imagination of the artist of ‘ Hereward’ is 
the most vivid and powerful, and the hand has 
very fairly rendered on the paper the designs 
drawn on the “‘aery microscope”’ of the fancy. 
But the hand of the designer for the ‘ Faéry 
(Queen’ has been more cunning; it has run be- 





and delicacy of the execution, than naturally 
belongs to them as ideas. We except the face of 
| Britomart in the last plate, which is as beau- 
| tiful in conception as in execution. We repeat 
| that we could not have hesitated as to the dis- 


yond the fancy, and represented the forms on | 
paper with greater beauty, owing to the power | 


intervallo, the German draughtsman ; and the | 


conception; ‘The Days of Good ’ 
a very quaint set of po aes “The Pree , 
twice rendered, and each time with a de: if 
success ranking next to that of the re a te 
sets of drawings, although in each of these 
series, a8 in several of the others, a manifest 
haste and acceleration of work has made the 
later designs far inferior to the earlier ones 
Scenes from ‘ English history,’ which rank ip 
merit between the two last-named sets An 
unintelligible set of scrawls called ‘Skylark 
suggestive of a bad pun; ‘ Macbeth, ‘Ogeian’ 
containing some good figures in a. 

and style ; * Edward I.’ i ace ope 
pleasing shaded outline; ‘Hogg’s Poems,’ in 
which occur some of the best of the single 
figures, especially that of ‘The Auld Man 
Floating in the Air,’ which, drawn on green 
paper, appear to proceed from the artist of a 


| certain scurrilous publication, that replaces wit 


by the artist, | 


by venom, and satire by slander. ‘ Marmion’ 
The Lost Tales of Miletus,’ which poomnee | 
all events, to show how admirably suited these 
charming poems are for illustration; ‘The 
Canterbury Pilgrims;’ ‘The Fairy Queen’ 


_ twice, of one of which we have spoken; ‘The 


merit and power, and several of them linger on | 
the mind even after the painful duty of the | 


| 





tribution of the prize. But if the designs of 
| the ‘ Hereward’ had been copied by the author | 
| of the ‘ Faéry Queen,’ it is very possible that | 
the result would have been superior to either. | 
| Possible, we say, not certain; but it would be 
| well worth the trial, for at least a single plate. 
Some of the designs are grotesque in their 
| quaintness. One wonders how much, or rather 
| how little, of true artistic work their author 
can ever have beheld. It may be said that 
originality is evinced in this widely-diverging 
style of treatment; but it is the originality of 
ignorance, always painful, and for the most | 
| part synonymous with the originality of ugli- 
ness. It is original sin in Art. 
The illustrations comprise two series of the 
Paradise Lost,’ neither of which any one need 
| wish to regain; ‘Venus and Adonis’ (the 
tea-cup set), ‘The Brown Rosary,’ ‘ Lara,’ | 
and the ‘Bridal of Triermain,’ each rendered 
, in a rood bold style 4 ° Enoch Arden,’ three 
times attempted, and each time with the signal 
unsuccess that might have been expected from 
| the want of judgment shown in sele ‘ng the 
subject ; ‘ Midsummer Night's Dream,’ in. — dich | 
| it is to be regretted that the disproportion be- 
| tween the human figures and the elves is such as 
to destroy the harmony of the drama, as there is 
jm uch promise in the fantastic forms of the fairies; 
| ‘Tempest,’ in which the style is superior to the 


| substance (such, by the 


Lady of Shalott,’ with one pretty face in the 
first plate; ‘The Seasons ;’ ‘Henry VIII.’ a 
set of pencil outlines, in which Wolsey is fairly 
presented, but Anne Boleyn is made almost as 


fat as the monarch himself; and ‘English 
‘The independent and manly | 
air with which the young Saxon warrior be- | 
strides his horse in the second plate, the horror | 


History.’ 

An artist, a good draughtsman, a few students 
whom labour may develop into the latter or 
even into the former, and a larger number of 
persons who have mistaken their vocation alto- 
gether, have substantial justice rendered to 
them by their side-by-side Exposition at Ken- 
sington. 


_— 
THE FIASCO IN PALACE-YARD. 


Tue visitor to London, who walks quietly to- 
wards the opening of one of the finest sitee— 
whether architecturally or historically con- 
sidered, in the civilised world, has become sen- 
sible, within the past few weeks, of a new sen- 
sation. As the antique, honey-combed buttresses 
of King Henry the Seventh’s Chapel come in 
sight to the right, while to the left the lofty, 
pierced, and gilded battlement of the Victoria 
‘Tower defines its picturesque detail against the 
sky, over the ornamental railing, and amid the 
golden lamps that surround what may now 
appropriately be styled Old Palace Yard, peers 
quaintly-formed knob, which resembles the 
head of a gigantic chess-pawn. Second thoughts 
suggest the idea of the breech of one of the 
older forms of cannon, which, taken in the vic- 
tories of Nelson, or condemned by inspectors of 
artillery before Armstrong or Whitworth had 
left school, were wont to be degraded to street- 


| posts in the palmy days of the Regency. As 


something ugly and out of place too frequently 
attracts es te from what would gratify the 
taste, the nt features of the spot are for the 
moment neglected and unseen, while the won- 
dering eye is fixed on the bronze knob. Then 
it becomes evident that there has been some 
feeble attempt to channel or furrow the surface 
of the globular piece of metal. On a nearer 
approach you see through the railings that the 
structure has some approach to the human 


| form. A frock-coat, such as is unknown to any 


London or Parisian tailor, made of material an 
inch thick, with round solid cuffs of the same 
way, as were unknown 
in the times it is sought to commensta®) 
hangs very heavily over a figure which does 
not seem to be an artist's effort to represent 
man, but a moulder’s attempt to imitate & 
statue. As you come round, a grim and gnny 
face looks down on you, and you find wy 
are in presence of the latest naa ~ 
modern taste has bestowed on rebuilt London 
the Peel statue. - ated 

To the aspiration “Save me from my friends, 
the beholders of this wonderful asco must & re 
“Save me from my admirers.” It is ha the 
say whether most injustice 1s done ey 
memory of a great statesman, or to = ee 
times, a very successful sculptor, by 
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e on the patience of long-suffering London. 
With regard to the artist it must be remarked, 
in the first instance, that great injustice has 
been done to him in the miserable selection of 
asite. ‘The one in question is entirely unfit for 
a statue, or, at all events, for any but an eques- 
trian statue. A figure on foot must either turn 
its back, as in the present instance, on all per- 
sons who enter by the gate, thus being first 





THE LATE BISHOP OF LONDON. 





Tue monument to the late Bishop of London, 
Dr. Blomfield, is now completed. It is placed 
under the centre window of the south aisle of 
the choir in St. Paul’s, and consists of a fi 

recumbent on a couch supported by a tomb of 
marble. The right hand is on the breast; the 


seen in a disadvantageous position, or on all | left arm is extended by the side, the hand 


who occupy the area and the approaches to 
Westminster Hall. 
erected at a proper height, seen in profile either 
way, would be less positively objectionable, but 
no sculptor would consent to have a work 
he valued placed in such an unsuitable corner. 
What Baron Marochetti intended we are 
now unfortunately unable to say. It is certain 
that he would have been as indignant at the 
affair as it actually stands as Lord Elcho or 
Mr. Beresford Hope, or any other of the 182 
members of the House of Commons who ex- 
ressed their opinion that the casting ought to 
removed. It is the more considerate in us 
to insist, in behalf of the sculptor’s credit, on 
the unfitness of the site, because a careful in- 


| 
| 
| 


An equestrian figure, | 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


THe NatIonaL GALLERY has secured, 
through its Director, Mr. Boxall, R.A., at 
the rice of £3 360, the fine altar-piece, 
by Crivelli, which decorated the chapel of 
the palace of San Donato, Florence, be- 
longing to Prince Anatole de Demidoff, the 


resting on the Scriptures; and a pastoral staff | sale of whose gallery of pictures we noticed 


lies at the left side. The drapery is the —7 


| robe and lawn sleeves of a bishop of the Chure 
_of England—to deal with which in sculpture 





is a task of great difficulty. The artist has, 
however, acquitted himself in a manner ex- 
tremely satisfactory. It would not have been 
according to what we may call established pre- 
cedent to have designed the monument other- 
wise. The recumbent figure is the proper form 
for the monument of an ecclesiastic, if we ac- 
cept as a rule the majority of those consecrated 
to the memory of eminent churchmen. 

The head of Dr. Blomfield was so’ remark- 
able, that once seen, the features could never 
be forgotten. He sat, soon after he became 


spection of the figure from any possible point | Bishop of London, for a bust which was a 


of view is almost equally unsatisfactory. The 
dress is heavy to an extent almost without pre- 
cedent or parallel, and is not, in all its hard 


the man or of his period. The want of care 
and skill in concealing the thickness of the 
bronze, owing to which the garments are repre- 
sented as if they were fashioned out of unyield- 
ing material, is inartistic to the last degree. 
The profile has a certain resemblance, not to 


Peel, but to the portraits of Peel, or to cer- The work will be an agreeable surprise to those | that 


tain other statues with which the memory of 
this child of the House of Commons has been 
elsewhere made, so far as it lay within the 


wer of the subscribers to do so, ridiculous. | 
he most trying period, as regards costume, | 


which can be selected by the portrait-painter 
or sculptor, is when dress has become old- 
fashioned, but not ancient. A certain archw- 
ological value attaches to this species of por- 
traiture, but the sense of absurdity will cling 
to all such representations for years. 

It is possible that this rough and ungainly 
casting, if viewed from a proper distance, and 
shaded by the projection of a niche, might 
enable the spectator to do what is now impos- 





| 


| not attempted to originate, but he has by ex- | 





sible—that is to say, understand the idea of the | 


sculptor. Placed where it is, it is simply an 


outrage on public decency, using the term in | 
its proper sense, as implying what is becoming. | 
That it must be removed there can be no | 


doubt; nor, we honestly confess, are we indis- 
posed to echo Lord Elcho’s pithy recommenda- 
tion, “ Melt it.” And all lovers of Art, and 
all Englishmen who feel sore when they see 
noble sites and worthy monuments desecrated 
by the freaks of something which it would 
be a compliment to call bad taste, will join 
in the aspiration that a similar mark of re- 
spect should, at the same time, be paid to 
the memory of the great chief and leader of 
Sir Robert Peel, and that the most obtru- 
sive enormity that defaces any European 
capital, the gigantic figure of Wellington on 
the top of the arch at Hyde Park Corner, 
should share the fate of the | wee figure 
with the iron frock-coat and knobbed head. 
Where the Duke now stands, it is in har- 
mony with but one feature of the landscape— 
the asphalted sheds under which grooms hold 
their masters’ horses in the shade. We should 
think that the man of taste who designed the 
shed-roof selected the locality for the statue. 
During the lifetime of Marochetti it was 
objected to us that we often criticised his works. 
The rule De mortuis nil nisi bonum, however 
applicable it may be to the men, can have 
no bearing on their works, for otherwise cri- 
licism in Art would be impossible. 
Severity of criticism ever equalled the uncon- 


But no | 


marvellous resemblance; but he is here very 
properly represented as at a more advanced 


period of life, and in a manner still wonderful | 
and inartistic details, even the exact dress of | for likeness. Sculptors in treating monuments | 


of this kind, despair of escaping the conven- 
tionalities of the subject. Mr. Richmond has 


traordinary finish given the utmost value to 
this form of memorial, and of the few incidents 
introduced each has its peculiar signification, 


who predicted that it was not only out of the 
province, but beyond the experience of a painter. 
A fillet running round the tomb bears the fol- 
ing inscription :—‘ Carolus Jacobus Blomfield 
Episc. a sede Cestrensi in Londin. translatus 
A.D. 1828; post eximios labores Deo et ecclesia 
consecratos in Christo obdormivit Non. Aug. 
1758 (sic.). Vixit ann. 72.” Here it will be 
seen that, by the carver of the inscription, the 
Bishop is stated to have died nearly 110 years 

This error must be corrected by the re- 
moval of that portion of the fillet on which it 
occurs, and the substitution of the correct date. 

The committee consisted of the late Marquis 
of Lansdowne, the Bishop of Oxford, Lord 
Overstone, the Right Hon. Sir D. Dundas, 
Sir George Sinclair, Bart., the Archdeacons of 
London and Middlesex, and the Vicar of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. Not only Bishop 
Blomfield’s private and political friends con- 
tributed to the fund, but many distinguished 
persons to whom the Bishop had been politically 
opposed availed themselves of the opportunity 
to express their reverence for his character, 
attainments, and public services. Lord Palmer- 
ston wrote in strong terms of gratification at 
the opportunity afforded him of contributing to 
the fund, and Lord Macaulay declared that he 
considered himself “ honoured in doing honour 
to such a man.” The artist was chosen by 
competition. Several sculptors of the highest 
eminence presented models, but when the 
selection was made, the committee discovered 
that their choice had fallen, not on any of the 
sculptors, but on a well-known and much- 
esteemed painter, George Richmond, R.A. 

The result shows that great skill and talent 
in one department of Art may lead, on short 
notice, to corresponding proficiency in another. 
The figure is larger than life, and the likeness 
is considered perfect by those persons who 
knew the Bishop best in his latter years. When 
we had an opportunity of seeing the monument 
it was scarcely completed. When, however, 
the ornamentation of the bay is finished, and 
the stained-glass window placed, the whole will 
combine as one effective design in memory of 
the Bishop. ; 

The monument has been many years in 


scious satire of the work—we cannot call it of | course of execution, and has in Art circles 


=. but of metallurgy—that now deforms 
alace Yard. The critic is dumb in its presence, 





been a subject of much speculation, as being 
the work of a painter. It must, however, 


the hideous figure is eloquent in its own silence. | be admitted at all hands, that it reflects a high 


It is an eloquence to which Lord Elcho gave a 
tongue. The statue re-echoes, “ Melt me!’”’ 





degree of credit on Mr. Richmond. 


a 


recently as having taken place in Paris, 
The altar-piece is in thirteen compartments, 
enclosed within a magnificent frame, and 
when room can be found for it in the 
Gallery—which, it may be presumed, will 
not be till the Royal Academy has given 
up its tenancy—it will, doubtless, have a 
grand effect. We shall, however, most 
probably have an early opportunity of in- 
specting and describing the work, which is 
signed, ‘Opus Karoui CRIVELLI VENETI, 
1476.” 

Tue Royat Acapemy.—Mr. F. Leigh- 
ton has been elected to the seat vacated 
by the Baron Marochetti. The choice 
| cannot fail to satisfy the profession and the 
public, for Mr. Leighton is of high and 
fixed repute as an artist, and a gentleman 
of great intelligence. He is, we imagine, 
in years, the youngest of the body, and 
may anticipate a long career of honourable 
| success. Mr. Frost went with him to the 
_ ballot, Mr. Durham coming next, and Mr. 
| Barry next, we believe. But how is it 
r. Sant is passed over? There is no 
| one among the Associates more worthy of 
the honour for which he naturally seeks. 

We hear of no projected additions to the 
number of Associates, of no ‘‘ reforms” in- 
| deed, as a preparation for removal to Bur- 
ington House next spring, if we except 

oreign honorary 








_ the arrangement by which 
| members are to be elected. 
| TrEN of the Drrecrors of the late British 
Institution have signed a ‘ Report,” in 
| which they announce its close, ‘no ar- 
rangements having been found possible for 
/a renewal of the lease or the purchase of 
the premises””—which were, nevertheless, 
purchased by a private club. The Direc- 
tors state also that they had been un- 
able to obtain another site, and that conse- 
quently ‘the establishment had been 
broken up;” certain properties ‘‘in hand” 
having been disposed of, and certain busts 
lent to the Horticultural Society. And so 
ends the long—and in many respects hon- 
ourable and useful—career of ‘‘ the British 
Institution for promoting the Fine Arts in 
the United Kingdom.” ; 
Tue Buruineton Frve-Arts CLus will, 
it is understood, endeavour to organize an 
annual exhibition to succeed that of the 
late British Institution. The Club consists 
of a number of gentlemen more or less in- 
terested in Art as a pursuit or a pleasure. 
Whether they will or will not have influence 
| sufficient to provide a remedy for the dis- 
advantage under which some artists labour 
by being deprived of ‘‘a market,” remains 
‘to be seen. They will incur no public 
‘responsibility, neither did the Directors of 
the Institution, but that yg Foe agenne of 
| noblemen and gentlemen of high position 
and great wealth. Perhaps a new society 
may make amends for certain deficiencies 
by an amount of zeal and activity which 
the old corporation did not possess. It will 
| not be easy to find ‘a local habitation and 
a name.” A correspondence between the 
Honorary Secretary of the Club and the 
late Directors of the Institution has taken 
| place, but as yet without result. 
Tue Statue or Lorp Hersert or LEA 
(better known as Sidney Herbert) is one of 
‘the few of our public tributes that do 
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honour to Art; it is the work of the sculptor 
Foley, and represents with fidelity the truly 
great and good man, while it records some 
of the circumstances that gave him endur- 
ing fame. His is “the memory of the 
just.” The statue and the bassi reltevi 
that adorn the pedestal have been recently 
photographed by Messrs. Moira and Haghe ; 
we can - womre examine them, which it 
is very difficult to do amidst the throng in 
Pall Mall. ‘The statue is a pleasant re- 
minder of the man; it is but a short time 


since he left us; his fine manly form, his | 


ious, genial, and expressive counte- 
amen 1X, axe Memew by thousands ; they 
will 1ise him in this statue by Mr. 
Foley. e bas-reliefs represent, No. 1, 
‘The Volunteer Force,” a movement to 
which Sidney Herbert, as Secretary at War, 
ve warm and strong encouragement; 
Yo. 2, ** Miss Nightingale visiting the Her- 


bert Hospital at Woolwich,”’—the service | 


rendered by Sidney Herbert to ‘The Night- 
ingale Fund,” as one of its honorary secre- 
taries, associates for ever his name with its 
high and holy purpose; No. 3, ‘ The Forg- 
ing an Armstrong Gun :” a better theme 
might perhaps have been chosen, but to 
the foresight of Mr. Herbert England is 
mainly indebted for improvements in the 
terrible weapons of war. These works are 
worthy of the genius of Foley, and fitly 
commemorate leading acts in the brief life 
of the estimable statesman, who seemed 
but to have commenced life when it was 
finished. The photographs are admirable ; 
there are none better. Messrs. Moira and 
Haghe have made a reputation; these 
proofs of their ability will add to it. 

Lord Harptnce has called the atten- 
tion of the House of Lords to the statues 
that have been placed in Westminster 
Hall. They are said to have been executed 
for the Royal Corridor, but being found 
disproportionately large for that passage, 
it was proposed by Mr. Barry that they 
should ornament Westminster Hall, and 
the ~ was supported by Mr. Cowper, 
Lord ohn Manners, and a majority of 
157 of the House of Commons. Lord 
Hardinge asked if they were destined to 
remain in their present situation, and 
questioned, we think, the capability, but 
certainly the right, of the House of Com- 
mons to deal with matters of Art. In reply 
to the remarks of Lord Hardinge, Lord 
Malmesbury considering the matter dis- 
posed of by the House of Commons, could 
give no hope of their removal; but Lord 
Stanhope did not understand that the vote 
of the House of Commons was final, and 
hoped that during the recess some more 
suitable site would be found. This would 
be highly desirable, 
spoken of these works as utterly unsuited 
to the Hall, even if their merits were of a 
much higher order than they are. We 
have always observed that in both houses 
an Art-question is always treated as literally 
a dors d wuvre. 

F. W. Farrnort, F.S.A.—An elegant 
mural brass has just been completed, by 
Mr. J. G. Waller, to the memory of this 
well-known antiquarian and raughts- 
man ; it is to be placed in the church of 
Stratford-upon-Avon. The brass, which is 
inserted in a slab of black marble, shows 
in design three small crocketed canopies 
with a shaft at each side: in the centre, 
above the inscription, is the favourite mono- 


| the town of Stratford-upon-Avon. 


We have already | 
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He 
died April 3, 1866, and was buried at 
Brompton. This tablet is erected to his 
memory by ©. R. Smith.” The whole 
design is elegant and appropriate. 
Ex-Governor Eyre.—A portrait of 
Mr. Eyre is being exhibited at St. James’s 


| Hall—the only one, we believe, existing of 


this gentleman. It has been painted by 
Mr. Mercier, of Albert Gate, Hyde Park. 
It is in oil—simply head and bust, and all 
but a profile. Persons to whom the Ex- 
Governor and his character were quite un- 
known could not fail to read in the head 
and features an ayo of ~~ ne 
of purpose which would counsel precisely 
he lins of action by which Mr. os has 


distinguished himself. As the portrait is 


about to be engraved, an opportunity will 


| be thus afforded to Mr. Eyre’s numerous 


friends to possess an authentic memorial of 
him. 

Tue Coppen StaTvE.—We submit that 
a more eligible site might have been found 
for the statue of Cobden than the — 
8 at the bottom of High Street, Camden 
foun. There, however, the statue has 
been placed, and there it must, for a series 
of years at least, remain. It has been 
pall anon of Sicilian marble, a material 
of which, in its application here, we have 
a few words to say. The figure and face 
are so characteristic that who knew 
Mr. Cobden in the life will at once recog- 
nise this impersonation. He stands, hold- 
ing in his left hand a roll of papers, and 
with his right raised before him, as if in 
the act of speaking. The pedestal rests 


| upon a deep plinth, eight feet square. It 


is ornamented with side panels, on which 
are carved masses of fruits and corn, as 
emblems of plenty. Of the material out 
of which the figure is carved we have to 
observe, that it will resist the vicissitudes 
of our climate more effectually than any 
other, if it can be kept clean. Bronze be- 


comes of a dead black colour, while figures | generous, spirit. 


| 


are much disfigured. The statue is by the | by no means agree with them in all they 
— W. and T. Wills, of the Euston | think and say—critics do sometimes differ 
Road, artists of great ability, to whose | —but it is our pleasant du 


of marble, or other stone, receive in time 
weather and soot stains, by which they 


works, in several styles of sculpture, we | mony to the fair, just, and iberal “ style” 
have frequently made reference as of the | these gentlemen have adopted in their 
highest merit. In this case they have, we | treatment of artists and Art, and to 


understand, given 


relatives of Mr. Cobden ; and they will un- 


_doubtedly content the subscribers and the 


public, 

THe LaMBeTH CoNFERENCE.—Messrs. 
Mason and Co., of 28, Old Bond Street, 
were fortunate enough to induce the bishops 
who attended the recent Conference at Lam- 
beth Palace to “stand” for a photograph. 
The prelates were sixty-seven in number, 
and agreed, at the end of the Conference, 
to give the photographers ten minutes—a 
very short time for grouping and exposure. 
Two plates were taken, and from these, by 
means of enlargement, a picture twelve 
feet by seven has been painted, in which 
are readily recognisable the features of 
those bishops who are best known in 
London. More than sixty have given 
special sittings since the 
taken. The picture, which is to en- 
graved in commemoration of the Confer- 
ence, is the largest we have ever seen 
produced by this means. 


photogre: h was | 


wil be 
at satisfaction to the | a hope that next year the volume will be 


rere, 
plies many motives, each open to vari 
interpretations ; that of which the arti 
has availed himself, is a Consummation of 
the following lines :— 
“Oh, but to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet, 
With the sky above my head 
And the grass beneath my feet; 
For only one short hour ’ 
To feel as I used to feel, 
Before I knew the woes of want 
And the walk that costs a meal.” 


The poor sempstress, with the fa i 
lying in ame lap, ry ede head fo — 
resting on her right d, and i 
altogether the impersonation of deapait 
The difficulty of the subject is the n ' 
representation of that which in sculpture 
is always un pate pees emaciation ; 
but it may be argued that in the present 
case there 18 no greater display of this 
than is n for a proper interpre- 
tation. The statue is one of that class that 
has of late ey won favour with the 
public, and which may be called the genre 
of sculpture. The expression of the 

is throughout intense and touching, and 
identifies itself with the poem. The work 
is one of much ability, of intense interest, 
and great merit in execution as well as 
in conception; it is indeed a production 
that will rank among the most attractive of 
our school. 

‘*NoTES ON THE Royat Acapemy Ex- 
HIBITION, 1868,” have been written by 
Messrs. Rossetti and Swinburne, and pub- 
lished by Hotten, of Piccadilly. Both 
“—s, have established a right to 

heard. They are of high repute. They 
are, indeed, understood to hold i 
opinions on many subjectse—Art included— 
and have partialities and prejudices speci- 
ally their own. We expected, therefore, a 
series of criticisms very different from those 
we find in this brochure, and have been 
agreeably disappointed. There is nowhere 








| 


any manifestation of a bitter, or even un- 
The observations are, for 
the most part, sound and judicious—the 
results of knowledge and experience. We 


to offer testi- 


enlarged, and that a far ter number 
of aspirants for fame will be subjected to 
their salutary counsel as well as sensible 
praise; the sin of the little book is that of 
omission rather than of commission; while 
some artists have the lion’s share, others 
have not even that which belongs to his 
provider. If our artists would but read as 
well as work, enormous good would result 
to our school. 

MareEzzo MarsiE.—Of the fragmentary 
specimens of this material which we had an 
opportunity of seeing some time since we 
spoke at the time as promising ve fayour- 
ably when applied. usion was then 
to the decoration of the great room of . 
house of the Society of Arts in the Adelph 
This work is now all but completed, al Fr 
appearance and perfection of surface, 1 
excels all the imitations of marble we have 
seen. The arches of the principal entrance 
and the side-door are a great success, fied 
the greater that marble could not poo os 

ne 


The 


Tue Sone or Tue Suter is the title of a | 
statue by Mr. Marshall Wood. The subject | 
presents itself to the imagination as so much | 
more a theme for painting than for sculp- | 7 flect is 
ture, that before seeing the statue we are | with Bardella mouldings. ss de- 
at a loss to conceive the manner of its rich and_ beautiful. Having iy of 
realization. Hood's well-known poem sup- _scribed the method of the production 


FH 
a 


in the same manner. 
hall are in Egyptian green, sdered with 
imitation of jasper mouldings, #0 bes 
panels of the fire-place are 10 violet vel, 


gram of the deceased, the letter F crossed 
with a pen and a pencil, emblematical of 
his vocations as a writer and artist. The 
‘nscription reads thus :—*' Frederick William 
Fairbolt, F.S.A., artist and author, be- 
queathed his Shaksperean collections to 
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Marezzo, it is not necessary to touch here 
on technicalities. 

Srergoscoric EFrFEcT IN PAINTING.— 
Mr. Bott, of 38, Great Ormond Street, has 
for some years been experimenting with a 
yiew to procure in painting the roundness, 
substance, and palpability of objects as pre- 
sented by the stereoscope. If it were not 
impossible, it might seem to painters un- 
desirable, to present objects to the eye with 
the substantive reality of stereoscopic effect, 
especially to those who practice Art on 
what are called the settled principles of 
composition and effect. When we state 
that Mr. Bott has devoted the labour of 
ears, and sacrificed picture after picture to 
ti fixed convictions and the verification of 
his views, we are bound to regard so much 
devotion not only with respect, but with 
admiration. And the more so that the artist 
looks for his reward only to the identifica- 
tion of his name with a mode of painting 
pursued by him under such difficulties that 
we are not surprised others should have 
been deterred from attempting it. Mr. 
Bott has produced what he a sketch, 
but what we call a very elaborately-finished 
picture, preparatory to the execution of 
another much larger. In a few words 
he maintains and illustrates the proposi- 
tion, that every work of Art is deficient of 
natural reality in which each object is not 
individually relieved. But this relief must 
be deferential to the proprieties of compo- 
sition. The subject chosen to substantiate 
this position is the Death of the Stag in the 
hunting-scene in the “‘ Bride of Lammer- 
moor,” in which is introduced a very nume- 
rous company of the characters of the 
novel, with a large following of attendants. 
The leading incident is rendered literally 
from the text: ‘‘ The huntsman then with- 
drew the hounds from the throttled stag, 
and on his knee presented his knife to a 
fair female form on a white palfrey, whose 
terror, or perhaps compassion, had till then 
kept her at some distance. She wore a 
black silk riding-mask, which was then a 
common fashion,” &c. The invention, 
pointed description, and felicity of con- 
ception demand a detailed notice; but the 
speciality of the picture is that 
quality at which the artist has aimed, and 
which, strikingly in the near sections of 
his work, he has communicated without in- 
jury to unity of agroupment. As, how- 
ever, Mr. Bott proposes painting the subject 
large, it is scarcely fair to speak of what 
we see in the sketch as final. We wait, 
therefore, the production of the large pic- 
ture to speak more conclusively. The 
whole of the figures and objects have been 
studied under the effect of the strongest 
sunlight, and this is the more felt as the 
subject is enlarged. There is, for instance, 
in Mr. Bott's studio a really beautiful pic- 


ture of three horses grouped in their open | 


pasture, and painted in the sunlight in 
such a manner as to illustrate the principle 
advocated by the artist. 

Or THE LeEDs EXHIBITION some excel- 
lent photographs have been produced by 

r. E. WorMALD, of that town. They are 
taken with great accuracy, and have much 
artistic worth. The exterior of Gilbert 
Scott’s fine building and its best interior 
(the Central Hall), of which there are three 
views, are the leading subjects. They will 
form valuable memorials of the Exhibition. 
Mr. Wormald has also issued other photo- 
graphs of the locality, especially some of 
Temple Newsam, the venerable mansion at 
which the Prince of Wales was a guest 
when he “went north” to preside at the 
Ceremony of ‘the opening.” It is rarely 


particular fi 








we meet in London, or elsewhere, better | 


ome of the Art than these; 
would do credit to any of its professors. 
Mr. FLaTov, the late picture-dealer, was 
known to many of our readers. A recent 
case 2 oe ant ee ives us a 
part of his singular history. e will b 
which he bequeathed (cooing & few ine 
considerable legacies) his whole property 
to his widow, was disputed by his relatives, 
and some remarkable facts came out in 
evidence. He was, it appears, a Polish 
Jew, and so recently as 1854 had not £5 
of his own in the world; but at his death, 
in 1867, only thirteen years afterwards, 
‘* he had accumulated a fortune of £50,000;” 
“‘according to the defendant’s statement, 
HE WAS WORTH DOUBLE THAT AMOUNT, and 
had amassed it in dealing in money as well 
as pictures.” There are few of our living 
artists who have not had dealings with Mr. 
Flatou—that is to say, who have not sold 
to him their paintings; and we may assume 
that very many collectors have had deal- 
ings with him also, for if he had not sold 
he could not have bought. Now we have 
no right to assume that this enormous sum 
of money was not amassed honestly: and 
we know that in this trade, as in ail other 
trades, there are upright men, who are 
contented with fair profits on their transac- 
tions. But it is certain that picture pur- 
chasers will do well to consider how much 
of this money might have been theirs in- 
stead of the dealer’s, if they had bought | 
directly from the artists. Mr. Flatou dealt 
almost exclusively in pictures by British 
artists; and there is no one of the artists 
whose works he bought and sold who might 
not have been approached and “‘ arranged 
with” by the pr Mr. Flatou was 
but one of many picture-dealers, and not 
the ‘‘ largest” in his transactions; there 
are others in his “ calling” who do busi- 
ness on a far more extensive scale, and if | 
their profits during the last thirteen years | 
have been in proportion to his, it would | 
not be beyond the mark to say the dealers 





in modern pictures have shared a million 
of mone tween them. Surely these | 
facts will s ‘‘trumpet-tongued” to 


buyers of pictures—those who purchase 
rom pure love of Art, and those who bu 
as remunerative investments. At least it 
is not asking too much to require that the 
collector and the painter shall divide be- 
tween them the monies that, under late 
and present circumstances, go to the dealer. 
OF THE Port LONGFELLOW there have 
been dozens of photographs. We doubt if 
one of them is so as the latest, recently 
taken by Mr. John Watkins. It conveys | 
so happily his fine intellectual head and | 
his peculiarly genial and gracious expres- | 
sion, combining, with singular fidelity, the 
poet and the man: the lofty intelligence 
and genuine benevolence that have their 
sources in his mind and heart. Those who 
see Longfellow will not be disappointed ; that 
is, perhaps, more than could be said of any 
of the great poets, his predecessors : and we 
have seen Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, 
Moore, and Campbell. ie has a 
beautiful but manly head ; the expression 
of the features is that of lofty aspiration, 
united with simplicity, and suggestive of 
strong sympathy. The mouth, although 
partially hidden by a moustache (a lament- 
able evil in regard to such a face), is at 
once sensitive and firm; the forehead is 
broad and high; the nose exceedingly re- 
fined; the chin sufficiently weighty, but 
concealed by a flowing beard; the hair, 
verging towards thin and grey, is still long 
and ample; but the eye is the distinguish- 
ing feature of the fine head: it is luminous, 
sending forth a white light; the colour 1s a 











sort of grey blue, at once tender and severe: 
either according to the mood ; the eyebrows 
are full and arched. Neither in the coun- 
tenance nor in the form do we recognise 
the Anglo-American type, which is usuall 
rigid and muscular; the one is full an 
open, thoughtful and generous, the other 
somewhat and firmly set, yet not 
ungraceful. His manner is gentle and 
genial, yet animated ; geniality is, indeed, 
obviously his very nature. is not 
the slightest approach to assumption, no- 
thing to convey an idea that he values 
himself as others value him, nothing of 
self-estimate, nor any taint of ce 
that may seem a ed (but is never so, 
and is but rarely the associate of genius) 
by a consciousness that millions are his 
debtors. It is pleasant to add of such a 
man that, in the relations of life, he is 
exemp : that no great author of any 
age has better right to honour on the 
ground of private character. 

Mr. Brerstanpt, the American artist, gave 
a dinner in the t room of the Langham 
Hotel on the 9th of July in honour of his 
countryman, the poet Longfellow. The 
guests numbered nearly one hundred, and 
comprised a large proportion of the men of 
mark of England, with several distinguished 
Americans, such as Admiral Farragut and 
Cyrus Field. It was arranged that there 
should be no speeches, but to the irre- 

ressible demand of the guests that Mr. 

ladstone should propose the health of 
Longfellow, thestatesman responded briefly, 
and still more brief was the poet’s reply. 
Both, however, were cordial, earnest, and 
fervent. Afterwards, in answer to another 
call, the Duke of Argyll gave the health 
of Admiral Farragut. Mr. Bierstadt thus 
afforded to many Englishmen eminent in 
Science, Art, and Letters, an opportunity 
of meeting Longfellow which probably 
they would not otherwise have enjoyed, and 
for which they are grateful. 

PicruREs FoR THE CoTTacE.—The Re- 
ligious Tract Society has published a variety 
a coloured prints which deserve to be 
widely circulated in the homes of the poorer 
classes, whose walls too uently are 
derorated with subjects miserable as works 
of Art and altogether uninstructive in what 
is good, if they are not of a demoralising 
character. The subjectsselected by the Com- 
mittee are pleasing as pictures, while they 
teach the moral duties, and the cultivation of 
those feelings which tend to promote good- 
will and happiness in the household. The 


| prints are sufficiently large to be framed 


with advantage, and are published at the 
low price of threepence each. We cannot 
too highly recommend them to “~~ 
and all interested in the welfare of the 
cottager and artisan. ; 

SamvEL Loven, poet, artist, and novelist, 
is dead. We shall endeavour to do justice 
to the memory of an accomplished and 
most excellent man. ; 

IntuminateD Desions.—Specimens of 
works of this kind have been submitted to 
us by Mr. E. Offor, heraldic artist and 
designer, which are far above the ordinary 
run of such Art-productions: ingenious as 
compositions, elegant in design, and har- 
monious in colour. As this isan age of 
“testimonials” of every description, and 
as the talents of the illuminator are occa- 
sionally called into requisition to — 
the complimentary offering, some of our 
readers cam, perhaps, be glad to know to 
whom they may apply, when necessary, 
with the asurance of having com- 
missions satisfactorily executed. 
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REVIEWS. 


A Hawxproox or Picrontat Art. By the Rev. 
R. St. Joun Tyrwurtt, M.A., formerly 
Student and Tutor of Christ Church. With 
a Chapter on Perspective, by A. Mac- 
pONALD, School of Art, Oxford. Published 
at the CLanenpon Press, Oxford. 

Ir is not a little singular that the great mass 

of Art-literature comes from non-professional 

writers. Unlike lawyers and medical men, 
artists rarely take up the pen in furtherance of 
the doctrines and teachings of their Art; sculp- 
tors, indeed, have occasionally done good service 
in this way ; and we have had some educational 
works from those who practise painting and 
drawing as a profession; still, the world is 
chiefly indebted tc amateurs for the most com- 
prehensive and important books on the subject 
which have appeared in modern times. The 
latest instance is that of Mr. Tyrwhitt’s “ Hand- 
book of Pictorial Art.” 

He divides his subject—and properly so—into 
two parts—Theory and Practice. If we bear 


in mind how much has been written of late | 


years with a similar object as that Mr. Tyrwhitt 

1a8 had in view, there will be no difficulty in 
agreeing with his own remark, “ It seems un- 
likely that any one will expect much original 
information in a practical treatise on Art, nor 
have I much to offer.” But the mine, though 
well worked by previous writers, is not ex- 
hausted, and he has drawn from it some fresh 
materials, besides turning the labours of others 
toa good and profitable account. Of the im- 
portance of a general knowledge of Art—to the 
few as an enjoyment, to the many as almost a 
necessity —he is fully satisfied, and to this end 
contributes whatever he has himself acquired— 
and this is not a little—conjointly with the 
experiences and opinions of others. 

Under the first division—headed Theory— 
we have a succinct history of early Art to the 
end of the fifteenth century. The chapters 
under the head of Practice, form a treatise of 
great comprehensiveness, adapted for students, 
who will find their account in making them- 
selves masters of the lessons taught therein. 
The writer's views of Art are eminently 
catholic; we notice in them no prominence 
given to styles, simply because they are styles, 
of popular painters; and he deals with Art 
rather as a means of liberal education for the 


many than to train the professional artist. His | 
book will be found, as he trusts it may, “a pro- 


gressive and coherent system of instruction, in 
which one step may lead properly into another, 


and the earlier processes or exercises be a con- | 


sistent preparation for the later and more 
elaborate ones,” 

But it would obviously have proved incomplete, 
as an educational treatise, without some rules 
and remarks on Perspective: Mr. Macdonald's 
supplementary chapter well fills up what would 
otherwise have been a manifest want. 


Axrtists anp Anans; or, Sketching in Sunshine. 
By Henry Biacxsurn, Author of “The 
Pyrenees,” “Travelling in Spain,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations. Published by 
8. Low, Son, anp Marston, London. 

We have before found occasion to speak of 

Mr. Blackburn as an agreeable literary travel- 

ling companion. Since our last meeting with 

him he has made a trip to Algeria, and now 
relates his adventures and experiences in a book 
bearing the title of “ Artists and Arabs,” for he 
is an artist, and seems to have had as his asso- 
clates, some “brethren of the brush.” With 
pen and pencil he sketches pleasantly ; the for- 
mer flows on rapidly, but not wordily, setting 
down incidents almost as they occur, and caring 
not to stop to reason and phil s0phise on what 
it reports. Algeria is not altogether a terra 
wmeognita to Englishmen, and though it may 
possess far fewer attractions than other places 
to which our countrymen are accustomed to 
resort for pleasure, or study, or even health, it 
is not without claims to interest. “It has “% 
says the author, “one special attraction, in which 
it stands almost alone: viz , that here we may 
see the two great tides of civilization— primitive 


TT ieee 


and modern—the Fast and the West—meet and 
mingle without limit and without confusion. 
There is no violent collision and no decided 
fusion; but the general result is peaceful, and 
we are enabled to contemplate it at leisure ; and 
have such intimate and quiet intercourse with 
the Oriental, as is nowhere else to be met with, 
we believe, in the world.” 

Readers who desire to see how an intelligent 
and observant artist can “hit off” the people 
among whom, and the place where, he sojourns 
for a time, will be abundantly satisfied, and also 
amused, with Mr. Blackburn’s sketches from 
nature with pen and pencil ; if these are thought 
too slight and discursive, it must be remembered 
that his object has been to represent, as accurately 
as possible, the various points of interest that 
| come under observation; and, in doing so, to give 
colour rather than detail, and to “aim principally 
at the rendering of atmosphere and effect.’ 


Summers AND WINTERS IN THE OrKNEYS. By 
Danret Gorriz. Published by Hopper 
AND Stoveuton, London. 


“There is really nothing,” writes Mr. Gorrie, 
“so very formidable in a visit to Orkney, 
notwithstanding the apparent remoteness of the 
islands, and the proverbial fierceness of the 
Pentland Firth. Fine, swift, and roomy steam- 
ships—the property of the Aberdeen, Leith, 
and Clyde Shipping Company—now make bi- 
weekly trips in summer and autumn between 
Granton, Aberdeen, and Kirkwall; passing on, 
also, one hundred miles further north, to the 
quaint capital of Shetland.” But travellers 
indisposed for a voyage of about thirty hours— 
the average time occupied in going from 
Granton to Kirkwall, —may find their way by 
rail and coach into Caithness, and thence make 
a short cut across the Pentland Firth, in the 
mail-steamer now plying daily between the 
Scottish mainland old the port of Stromness. 
And what is to be seen and done there when 
the voyage, or journey, is accomplished? This 
is the question one would naturally ask, and to 
which Mr. Gorrie’s travelling experience sup- 
plies an answer. The Orkney Islands have 
little to show of such objects as the thousand- 
and-one travellers care to see ; but they possess 
some magnificent scenery, a population—thin 
though it be, comparatively—of primitive habits 
and manners, and most hospitable; while the 
history of the islands is associated with events 
of no inconsiderable interest. Mr. Gorrie ap- 
pears to have found them anything but “dry 
and barren?’ lands, unproductive of materials for 
narrative, or uninviting to the tourist. What 








toric incidents relating to them, observing 

| manners and customs, and cruising about, he 
must have passed his time very agreeably in 
this Ultima Thule of the ancients. Should his 
book chance to meet the eye of some uncertain 
where to go fora trip at this period of general 
“outing,” it will pro 

| their thoughts northward to take a peep at the 

| Orkneys. Mr. Gorrie says quite enough to 
recommend the journey. 


Practica, Guipes ror Tourists. By Encuisu- 
MEN Aproap. Published by Simpxin, 
Manrsuau & Co., London. 

| 


| We have before noticed, and highly com- 
mended, this series of continental Guide-books 
—some half-dozen in number—for their com- 
prehensiveness, cheapness, accuracy, and port- 
ability. Like the sententious Don Quixote, 
the writers have a happy faculty of putting their 
information into brief, yet lucid, phrases, goin 
at once, without circumlocution of any kind, 
into the pith and marrow of the subject. Where 
time is an object with the traveller, as it is with 
many Englishmen who leave home for a short 
period only at this season of the year, and desire 
to get over as much ground, and to see as much 
as they can, within a limited period, he cannot 
do better than consult and follow out the 
directions contained in these books, which may 
be used as a guide, respectively, through France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Holland, and Italy. 
The new edition just published, brings down 

the information to the latest moment, so to 





with visiting notable places, noting down his- | 


ably induce them to turn | 
‘industry. The number of plates amounts to 





| a list of nearly fifteen thousand books, more or 
| less rare and valuable, in all langu 





k; for instan 

speak ; for i ce, it notices the Brenner. 
Railway, the Mont Cenis i 
and all postal regulations between England and 
the Continent for the current quarter, A 
and os feature is a chromo-lith ree 
panorama of the Alps for practical uge : 
peak, pass, glacier, &c., bearing legibly Bann 
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Otp Encusu Witp Frowers. B 
Gress, Author of “ Wervichie an, 
and Lage Flowers,” &c., &., with nume- 
rous Illustrations. Published by F. 
& Co., London, heidi: 


We knew some years since a little girl s 
or seven years old, whose governess “ 4 
customed to complain that, when out for their 
daily walk, she “could never keep the child out 
of the hedges and ditches.” The fact was, that 
the girl had a ionate love of wild flowers, 
and could not deterred from gathering 
favourites by any such remonstrance ag she 
“was making herself not fit to be seen:” w, 
and dirt weighed nothing in comparison with 
the possession of a handful of the beautiful 
“wildings of Nature,” which yet have a charm 
for her, now grown up into womanhood, that is 
scarcely exceeded by her admiration of the 
choicest productions of horticulture. How 
many wayside flowers are there which, if they 
were the result of the skilful hand of the 
gardener, would be regarded with as much 
delight as the plants that are reared in the 
greenhouse and conservatory with the most 
assiduous care and watching. 

Mr. Burgess’ little treatise has evidently 
been written with a loving appreciation of his 
subject and with a scientific knowledge of this 
department of botany. He has divided his 
theme into seasons of growth, and these again 
into localities, as the wayside and hedgerow, 
the woodland, field, walls, rocks, ruins, Tenth, 
river-side, &c., &c. This arrangement will be 
found very useful to the student, to whom, 
however, the book is not so specially addressed 
as it is to those who only care to make the 
casual acquaintance of the flowers one meets 
with in a country-walk. 


Vitra anp Cortace Arcuirecture. Select 
Examples of Country and Suburban Resi- 
dences recently erected by Various Archi- 
tects. Parts 15 to 20. Published by 
BLackte AND Son, London, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow. 

The former numbers of this work were noticed 

in our columns as they were published. The 

parts now before us complete it; the whole 
forming a handsome volume which cannot fail 
to be of service not only to the professional 
builder but to others. For example, the speci- 
mens given of metal-work and of decoration, 

both internal and external, are highly vj 8 

tive to those engaged in these branches o Art- 


eighty ; and a full description of each subject, 
including all details, leaves nothing wanting. 


A Generat Catatocue or Booxs, arranged in 
Classes, offered for sale by Berna Qua- 
ritcH. Published by B. QuanrtcH, 40n 

As the trade-catalogue of a single publisher 

this is a very remarkable volume. It consists 


of upwards of eleven hundred containing 





on 
subjects of importance. Mr. Quuritch has - 


| been known as one of our most eminent 


enterprising bibliopolists: his stock includes the 
chief standard works of the literature of pro 
tries, and the Catalogue he now puts forth “ . 
what an expenditure of time, money, and im 
telligent information there must have 
accumulate the works in his possession. 
buyers would do well to consult these Ligon 
each book is described at length, often ra 
annotations, and the price at which it may 
purchased. The catalogue 18 well prin 

well bound. 
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Every Subscriber of One Guinea will receive, pesipes a CuaNnce OF A Pees at THE Annvuat Disrripution in APRIL, 
An Impression of a Chromolithograph, 


CHOOSING THE WEDDING-GOWN, 


BY VINCENT BROOKS, 
from the Original Picture in the National Collection, South Kensington, by 
WILLIAM MULREADY, R.A. 





THE PRIZES INCLUDE THE RIGHT TO SELECT A VALUABLE WORK OF ART FROM ONE OF THE PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS. 


STATUETTES IN PORCELAIN, 
REDUCED COPIES IN BRONZE OF THE NELSON COLUMN, 
MEDALLION INKSTANDS IN BRONZE, SILVER MEDALS, 


and other Works, all produced exclusively for the Society. 


, : LEWIS POCOCK, Honorary 
444, WEST STRAND, August, 1868. EDM. E. ANTROBUS, § Secretari 
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BREAKFAST, 
) ae 


The Civil Service Gazette has the 
following :— _ 
‘There. are, very few simple articles 
of food which can boast so many valu- 
able and important dietary properties 
as cocoa. While acting on the nerves 
as a gentle stimulant, it provides the 
body with some of the purest elements 
of nutrition, and at the same time 
corrects and invigorates the action of 
the digestive organs. These beneficial 
effects depend in a great measure upon 
the manner of its preparation, but of 
late years such close attention has 
been given to the growth and treat- 
ment of cocoa that there is no difficulty 
in securing it with every useful quality 
fully developed. The singular success 
which Mr. Epps attained by his homeeo- 
pathic preparation of cocoa has never 
been surpassed by any experimental- 
ist. Far and wide the reputation of 
Epps’s Cocoa has spread by the simple 
force of its own extraordinary merits. 
Medical men of all shades of opinion 
have agreed in recommending it as 
the safest and most beneficial article 
of diet for persons of weak constitu- 
tions. This superiority of a particular 
mode of preparation over all others is 
a remarkable proof of the great results 
to be obtained from little causes. By 
a thorough knowledge of the natural 
laws which govern the operations of 
digestion and nutrition, and by a care- 
ful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has 
provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately flavoured beverage which 
may save us any heavy doctors’ bills. 
It is by the judicious use of such arti- 
cles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough 
to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are float- 
ing around us ready to attack wherever 
there is a weak point. We may escape 
| ; many a fatal shaft by keeping our- 
selves well fortified with pure blood 
and a properly nourished frame.” 


_EPPS'S COCO 










































































